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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





Letters from the Hon. Horace Walpole to 
the Rev. William Cole and others, from 
1745 to 1782. Now first published from 
the Originals. London 1818. 4to. 
pp. 259. 

The great success which attended the 

recent publication of Horace Walpole’s 

Letters to Mr. Montagu, (of which we 

inserted a review in no fewer than four 

Numbers of our volume for 1818) has, 

we imagine, led to this second publi- 

cation of the same kind and of similar 
merit. The lively and Montaigne-ish 
character of the writer ; his intercourse 
with the literature of the day; his pene- 
trable vanity in disclaiming value in 
himself, and undervaluing others; his 
acuteness of remark and frequent seve- 
rity of opinion; his anecdote, and even 
his gossiping, form entirely so agreeable 

a melange, that few books offer more 

entertainment than his correspondence. 
From the praise of being eminently 

so, we must except the early pages of 
the present volume, which are not so 
amusing as the rest, though very far 
from being devoid of interest. The 
author is so well known, that we shall 
not deem it necessary to prolong our 
preface, further than to state that the 

MS. originals of the letters are in the 

British Museum, and that Mr. Cole, 

Vicar of Burnham, Buckinghamshire, 

was a distinguished antiquarian, who 

afforded much liberal and important 
assistance to his contemporaries, though 
he never published any thing himself. 

He died Dec. 16th, 1782, aged 68, and 

within six weeks of the date of Mr. Wal- 

pole’s last letter, so that their friendship 
continued to the end; which was not 
the case with Mr. Montagu, who ceased 
for years before his death to have any 
communication with his once dearest 
friend. We may also premise, that 
many of these letters treat of the Chat- 
terton controversy, and of the author's 
defence of himself from the charge of 
being harsh to that unfortunate im- 
postor ; and of his disputes with and 
contempt of the Antiquarian Society,— 
from both of which subjects, as they 
would lead us into too much disquisi- 
tion, we shall abstain in our extracts. 

These extracts will therefore appear 

almost a selection of the most piquant 

and anecdotes, without refer- 
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ence to order and nice connexion, and 
only influenced by our greater relish for 
such as speak of literary men and 
matters. 

InJanuary 1769, Mr. Walpole writes— 


I have been eagerly reading Mr. Shen- 
stone’s Letters, whic , tho’ containing no- 
thing but trifles, amused me extremely, as 
they mention so many persons I know; 
particularly myself. I found there, what I 
did not know, and what, I believe, Mr. 
Gray himself never knew, that his ode on 
my cat was written to ridicule Lord Little- 
ton’s monody. It is just as true as that the 
latter will survive, and the former be for- 
gotten. There is another anecdote equally 
vulgar, and void of truth: that my father, 
sitting in George’s coffee-house (I suppose 
Mr. Shenstone thought, that, after he quit- 
ted his place, he went to coffee-houses to 
learn news,) was asked to contribute to a 
figure of himself that was to be beheaded 
by the mob. I do remember something 
like it, but it happened to myself. I met 
amob, just after my father was out, in 
Hanover-square, and p Rar up to it, to know 
what was the matter. They were carrying 
about a figure of my’sister. This probably 
gave rise to the other story. That on my 
uncle I never heard; but it is a good story, 
and not at all improbable. I felt great pity, 
on reading these , for the narrow cir- 
cumstances of the author, and the passion 
for fame that he was tormented with; and 

et he had much more fame than his talents 
intitled him too. Poor man! he wanted to 
have all the world talk of him for the pretty 
place he had made; and which he seems to 
have made only that it might be talked of. 
The first time a company came to see my 
house, I felt his joy. I am now so tired of 
it, that I shudder when the bell rings at the 
gate. Itis as badas Keeping an inn, and I am 
often tempted to deny its being shewn, if it 
would not be ill-natured to those that come, 
and to my housekeeper. I own, I was one 
day too cross. JI had been plagued all the 
week with staring crowds. At last it rained 
a deiuge. Well, said I, at last, nohody 
will come to-day. The words were scarce 
uttered, when the bell rang. A company 
desired to see the house. I replied, Tell 
them they cannot possibly see the house, 
but they are very welcome to walk in the 
garden. 

Three years later in date— 

I have got to-day, and am reading with 
entertainment, two vols. in Svo. the Lives 
of Leland, Hearne, and Antony Wood. I 
do not know the author, but he is of Ox- 
ford. I think you should add that of your 
friend Brown Willis. There is a queer 

iece on Free-masonry in one of the vo- 
umes, said to be written, on very slender 
authority, by Henry 6th, with notes by Mr. 
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Locke: a very odd conjunction !—It says 
that Arts were brought from the East 
Peter Gower. As I am not sure you w 
find an account of this singular person in all 

our collections, be it known to you, that 

eter Gower was commonly called Pytha- 

oras. I remember our newspapers insist- 
ing, that Thomas Kouli Khan was an Irish- 
man, and that his true name was Thomas 
Callaghan. 

On reading over my letter, I find Lam no 
sceptic, having affirmed no less than four 
times, that I am sure. Though this is ex- 
tremely awkward, I am sure I will not 
write my letter over again ; 80 pray excuse 
or burn my tautology. 

We rejoice to say that the reproach 
in the following paragraph (Aug. 1772) 
is now entirely done away, by the ad- 
mirable repairs of York Cathedral. 

I have seen Lincoln and York; and, to 
say the truth, prefer the former in some 
respects. In truth I was scandalized in 
the latter. William of Hatfield’s tomb and 
figure is thrown aside into a hole; and yet 
the chapter possess an estate that his mo- 
ther gave them. I have charged Mr. Ma- 
son with my anathema, unless they do jus- 
tice. I saw Roche Abbey too, which is hid 
in such a venerable chasm, that you might 
lie concealed there even from a squire par- 
aon of the parish. Lord Scarborough, to 
whom it belongs, and whe lives at next 
door, neglects it as much as if he was afraid 
of ghosts. I believe Montesino’s cave lay 
in just such a solemn thicket, which is now 
so over-grown, that when one finds the 
spot, one can scarce find the ruins. 

I forgot to tell you, that in the screen of 
York Minster there are most curious sta- 
tues of the kings of England, from the 
Conqueror to Henry 6th, very singular, 
evidently by two different hands, the one 
better than the other, and most of them, I 
am F cae pe very authentic. Richard 
2d, Henry 3d, and Henry 5th, I am sureare ; 
and Henry 4th, though unlike the common 
portrait at Hampton-court in Herefordshire, 
the most singular ant villanous countenance 
lever saw. I intend to try to get them 
well engraved. That old fool James Ist 
is crowded in, in the place of Henry 6th, 
that was taken away to make room for 
this piece of flattery. For the chapter did 
not slight live princes. 


Though the author afterwards a 
little more reconciled to Mr. » and 
even lends him pictures for his work on 
British Antiquities, he seems never to 
have surmounted his pre i 
against him, thus painted in 1773 :-— 

Mr. Gough wants to be introduced to 
me! Indeed! I would see him as he has 
been midwife to Masters ; but he is so dull, 
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that he would only be troublesome—and 
besides you know shun authors, and would 
never have -been one myself, if it obliged 
me to: keep such bad company. They are 
in earnest, and think their profession 
serious, and dwell upon trifles and reverence 
learning. I laugh at all those things, and 
write only to laugh at them, and divert my- 
self. None of us are authors of any conse- 
quence ; and it is the most ridiculous of all 
vanities to be vain of being mediocre. A 
page in a great author humbles me to the 
, and the conversation of those that are 
nat superiorto myself, reminds me of what 
will be thought of myself. I blush to flat- 
terthem, or to be flattered by them, and 
should dread letters being published some 
time or other, in which they should relate 
our'interviews, and we should appear like 
those pe conceited witlings in Sheastone's 
and ugh’s Correspondence, who give 
themselves airs from being in possession of 
the soil of Parnassus for the time being ; as 
peers are proud, because they enjoy the 
" estates of great men who went before them. 
Mr. Go is very welcome to see Straw- 
berry-hill; or I would help him to any 
sereps in my possession, that would assist 
his. publications ; though he is one of those 
industrious, who are only reburying the 
dead—but I cannot: be acquainted with him. 
It is contrary tomy system, and my humour ; 
anil, besides, [know nothing of barrows, 
and Danish entrenchments, and Saxon bar- 
barisms, and Pheenician characters— in 
short, I know nothing of those ages that 
knew nothing—then how should I be of use 
to modern literati? All the Scotch meta- 
ph sicians have sent me their works. I 
id not read one of them, because I do not 
understand, what is not understood by those 
that write about it; and I did not get ac- 
qnainted with one of the writers. I should 
like to be intimate with Mr. Anstey, even 
though he wrote Lord Buckhorse, or with 
the author of the Heroic Epistle~-I have no 
thirst te know the rest of my cotempora- 
vies; from the absurd bombast of Dr. John- 
sen down tothe silly Dr. Goldsmith; though 
the latter changeling has had bright gleams 
.of parts, and the former had sense, ’till he 
ehanged it for words, and sold it for a pen- 
sion. Don’t think me scornful. Recollect 
that I have seen Pope, and lived with Gray. 
Adieu! 


There is much truth in these remarks, 

with much to which we cannot subscribe. 

next paragraph is curious in several 
respects, 

Mr. Pennant has given a new edition of 
his former Tour, with more cuts. Among 
others, is the vulgar head, called the coun- 
téss of Desmond. I told him I had disco- 
veréd, and proved past contradiction, that 
it is Rembrandt’s mother. He owned it, 
and-said, he would correct it by a note— 
but he has not. This is a brave way of 
being an antiquary! as if there could be any 
mérit in giving for genuine, what one knows 
to be spurious. He is, indeed, a superficial 


man, and knows little of history or anti- 
quity: but he has a violent rage for being 





an.author. He set out with Ornithology, 
and a little Natural History, and picks uP 
his knowledge as he rides. I have a still 
lower idea of Mr. Gough: for Mr. Pen- 
nant, at least, is very civil: the other is a 
hog. Mr. Fenn, another smatterer in an- 
tiquity, but a very good sort of man, told 
me, Mr. Gough desired to be introduced to 
me—but as he has been such a bear to you,* 
he shall not come. The Society of Anti- 
quaries put me in mind of what the old 
Lord Pembroke said to Anstis, the herald : 
‘* Thou silly fellow, thou dost not knowthy 
own silly business.” If they went beyond 
taste, by poking into barbarous ages, when 
there was no taste, one could Ere them 
—but they catch at the first ugly thing they 
see, and take it for old, because it is new 
to them, and then usher it pompously into 
the world, as if they had made a discovery : 
tho’ they have not yet cleared up a single 
point that is of the least importance, or 
that tends to settle any obscure passage in 
history. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 

* Alluding to his not having answered a letter 

from Mr. Cole for nearly a twelvemonth. 





Antar, a Bedoueen Romance, translated 
Srom the Arabic, &c. London 1819. 
Small 8vo. pp. 298. 

(Continued) 

Our last left Antar exulting over the 

Lion he had slain, and noticed the pru- 

dent resolution of his enemies, who wit- 

nessed this exploit, not to attack him 
openly. Soon after this the tribe of Abs 
set out to attack the tribe of Temeem, 
and our heroic Slave was left with others 
in charge of the houses and women. 

The females seem to make a sort of 

festival during the absence of their 

lords; for 

They sat down to eat, and the wine cups 
went merrily round. It was the spring of 
the year, when the whole land shone in all 
its glory; the vines hung luxuriantly in 
the arbours ; the flowers shed around am- 
brosial fragrance ; every hillock sparkled 
in the beauty of its colours; the birds in 
responsive melody sang sweetly from each 
bush, and harmony issued from their 
throats ; every ear was enchanted; the 
ground was covered with flowers and herbs; 
whilst the nightingales filled the air with 
their softest notes. Then the damsels beat 
the cymbal, and recited 

This sweetly painted scene is height- 
ened to introduce disaster. In the midst 
of their dancing and sports, a cloud of 
dust suddenly rises, and a troop of 
seventy horsemen, “ armed with cui- 
rasses and coats of mail, and Aadite 
helmets, crying out, O by Cahtan!” 
surprise and carry off the women and 
virgins, and Ibla among the latter. This 
roused the spirit of Antar, who, un- 
armed as he was, pursued the ravishers 
on foot, and, overtaking the hindmost 
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(who happened to be the possessor of 
Ibla)— 

He sprung upon him likea wild beast ip 
its utmost fury, and clung to him, and, 
overpowering him, threw him upon his 
head, and broke his neck. Silent was the 

‘warrior’s heart, for Antar had annihilated 
him, and he took possession of his armour 
and his stud. 

He next assailed the rear of the band 
and slew twenty of them; and then 
killing the chief, the Cahtanians were 
panic struck, and fled without their prey. 
In that age it is stated, 

The Arabs were of two classes; from 
Yemen to India they were called the tribe of 
Cahtan ; and in Mecca and Hijaz they were 
called the tribe of Adnan. 

Antar’s last exploit recommended him 
to the favour of all the women, and es- 
pecially of Semeeah, his father’s wife, 
and previously his enemy. On the re- 
turn of Shedad he found the captured 
horses among his herds, and suspecting 
Antar of having murdered their riders 
for the sake of the animals, he bound 
him with a rope, and beat him with a 
whip. Such was the filial reverence of 
these days, that the son bore this punish- 
ment without resistance: at length Se- 
meeah came and discovered the secret of 
his gallantry and conduct. The king, 
Zoheir, also honoured him greatly for 
the deliverance he had wrought. His 
next feat was of the same kind, against 
300 marauding Cahtanians who attacked 
the Princes of Abs on a party of plea- 
sure, but were routed by the extraordi- 
nary prowess and force of Antar. For 
this he was taken from tending the 
flocks, and raised by the King to the 
rank of a warrior. 

Antar’s faithful love for Ibla is now 
talked of with his other good qualities; 
and being called into the presence of his 
mistress, he is desired to sing her praise. 
His song is a fine specimen of the com- 
positions of that era, at once beautifully 
simple and highly figurative. 

I love thee with the love of a noble born 
hero; and I am content with thy imaginary 
phantom. Thou art my sovereign in my 
very blood ; and my mistress; and in thee 
is all my confidence. O Ibla, my descrip- 
tion cannot pourtray thee, for thou com- 
prehendest every perfection! Were I to 
say thy face is like the full moon of heaven, 
where in that full moon is the eye of the 
antelope? Were I to say thy shape is like 
the branch of the Erak-tree ; O thou shamest 
it in the grace of thy form! In thy fore- 
head is my guide to truth; and in the 
night of thy tresses I wander astray. Thy 
teeth resemble stringed jewels ; but how 
can I liken them to Hifeless pearls? Thy 
bosom is created as an enchantment. 0 
may God protect it ever in that perfection ! 
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nected with every joy, but separated from 
all my world is the bond of thy connexion. 
Under thy veil is the rose-bud of my life, 
gd thine eyes are guarded with a multi- 
mde of arrows; round thy tent is a lion 
warrior, the sword’s edge, and the spear’s 

t. O thy face is like the full moon of 
Eve, allied to light, but far from my 
hopes. 

We know not how many of our 
feadlers will agree with us in thinking 
this song preeminently pathetic and 
poetical: we confess that we are not 
surprised at its effects on Ibla and her 
mother, who were astonished, and Ibla 
“regarded the bard with affection, nor 
that the “‘ verses were soon published 
amongst the whole tribe, and men and 
women sang and repeated them.” 

His rise in honour and fame aug- 
mented the hatred of Antar’s enemies ; 
but he continued his marvellous career, 
and foiled every stratagem to assassinate 
him, and overthrew every foe of the 
tribe of Abs, in which he was greatly 
assisted by his half-brother Shiboob, an 
unerring archer. Antar, after a dreadful 
battle, in which he destroys the King of 
the Cahtans, determines that Shedad 
shall either acknowledge him as his Son, 
or he will kill him and transfer his ser- 
vices to another tribe more sensible of 
his merits. 

The King gave Antar a beautiful robe, 
and mounted him on an Arab horse, and a 
necklace of burnished gold, studded with 
pearls and jewels; he presented him also 


‘with an excellent sword; and Antar quitted 


the tents of King Zoheir, clothed in that 
superb robe and cloak, and mounted on the 
Arab horse. But he soon dismounted, and 
walked by the side of his father; and when 
they entered the tent, Antar kissed his 
father's feet: O master, said he, why do 
you not grantme my due, as others, far and 
near, have done? or bestow on me what I 
so mush desire? Tell me, said Shedad, 
what you want, make known what you 
wish, that 1 may be kind to you; I will 
not avariciously refuse you. Now Shedad 
thought he wanted a camel to ride, or a 
tent to live in, or a female slave to attend 
him. But Antar replied, I request of you, 
0 master, that the rank and dignity of an 
Arab be appropriated to me; and that you 
would pcinoulotive me as your son, and 
een as my father, so that my rank may 

made known, and I become a Chief; 


“and in truth I will reward you as no one 


else can. I will reduce the Arab Princes 
themselves to your obedience, through fear 
of my sword and spear. 

When Antar had finished speaking, She- 
dad’s eyes started into the crown of his 
head, his affections cooled, and his disorder 
of mind increased. Thou base-bora! he 
cried, hast thou forgotten that thou hast 
tended the camels and the sheep, and col- 
lected the ordure of beasts among the 
mountains? Thou son of aslaye; verily, 





the robe of King Zoheir plays about thy 
loins, and his words float upon thine ears ; 
thou hast indeed made a demand, and 
hast raised thyself on high; and thou 
wouldst make me a by-word with every one 
that should hear thee: nothing have I for 
thee but a sword, and I will cut off thy 
head. Upon this, Shedad drew his sword, 
as soon as he had finished, and rushed at 
him, and all the slaves ran away from him. 


Semeeah however interfered, and pre- 
vented bloodshed. We quote the pas- 
sage to shew the insuperable difficulties 
in the way of a person born a slave, 
emerging from his grade in these ancient 
times. Even Antar, the son of a high 
Chief, and the performer of so many 
heroic exploits, was denied and spurned 
for the request. In his despair he seeks 
his friend Prince Malik, who inquires 
the cause of his grief. 


O, my Lord, he replied, I demanded of 
my father the rank and honour of an Arab; 
but he has abused me, and beaten me, and 
wished to kill me, and has made me a 
laughing-stock among the Arab Chiefs. You 
have been wrong, said Malik to Antar, in 
this sad affair; you have done that which 
would not, at any rate, have induced him to 
acknowledge you. Do not, my Lord, con- 
tinued Antar, reprove my ambition, which 
often robs me of my wits and discretion ; 
but had I not been. intexicated, this would 
not have happened, and I should have con- 
cealed my wishes, and submitted patiently 
to my misfortunes, till death had overtaken 
me. But in all circumstances thou art my 
master. Ah! my Lord, continued he, how 
often have I relieved them from their foes, 
and no one ever assisted me ! Know too, that 
I love Ibla, the danghter of my Uncle Ma- 
lik; and she drives away the sleep from 
my eyelids, and in my sleenless nights I am 
united to her; but my father Shedad has 
cut off all my hopes, and misfortunes upon 
misfortunes overpower me. I only de- 
manded to be recognized as his son, that I 
might be united to her; but truly all my 
hopes of her are completely destroyed. No 
joy now remains for me, and the light of 
the day is the darkness of night in my eyes. 
I have no home but among the wild beasts 
and reptiles. 

This passionate complaint moves the 
sympathy of the kind Prince, who con- 
sulted with his father as to what might 
be done for Antar; but in the mean- 
time, having armed himself, he set out 
alone, reckless of all, and pursuing no 
certain path in his desertion of his un- 
grateful country. Accidentally meeting 
with a predatory band of his own tribe, 
under the command of Ghegadh, he joins 
them on their plundering excursion, 
under condition of receiving a share of 
one fourth, and they proceed together. 
We copy the result, as not only curiously 
illustrative of the manners of the age, 
but of the prodigious value which even 














twelve hundred years ago the Arabs set 
upon particular breeds of their horses. 
When we recollect how little of Arab 
record, prior to the appearance of Ma- 
homet, is known, the extract will, we 
think, be read with interest. 

In this manner they proceeded till they 
approached the land of the tribe of Cahtan, 
where «4 sawa pew quantity of cattle, and 
some high raised tents and lofty pavilions ; 
many horses running about and camels 
grazing, and the people unsuspicious-of a 
reverse of fortune. Here, my cousins, said 
Ghegadh, is a rich tribe, and the people few 
in number ; det us attack and despoikthem 
whilst it is dark, and we will quit their.coun- 
try in safety; before morning we shal) be 
far ae among the wastes. They instantly 
shook their lances in their hands, and drew 
their brilliant faulchions; and as they 
drove the camels and the horses from the 
tents and the habitations, the men mounted 
to keep them off from the women and 
families. But the sons of Abs forced 
them back towards the tents, and trampled 
them down upon the ground, seizing their 
property and spoil. Antar rushed down 
upon them, and obliged them to fly. Do 
you, said Ghegadh to Antar, drive away 
the cattle, and we wil) repulse all that dare 
pursue them. 

Antar drove away the cattle, and had 
proceeded some way, when lo! a knight 
rushed out from the ravines in the rocks, 
mounted on a dark-coloured colt, beautiful 
and compact, and it was of a race much 
prized among the Arabs ; his hoofs were as 
flat as the beaten coin; when he neighed, 
he seemed as if about to speak, and his 
ears like quills; his sire was Wasil, and 
his dame Hemama. When Antar cast his 
eyes upon the horse, and observed his 
speed and his paces, and his uncommon 
beauty, he felt that no horse could surpass 
them, so his whole heart and sotl longed 
for it. 

Antar was not a person to long for 
any thing and not attempt to obtain it. 
He left the plundered cattle, and pur- 
sued the stranger, ‘‘ a renowned horse- 
man called Harith, the son of Obad,” 
till sunset, when they reached a broad 
plain. Some parley ensued, and Harith 
ultimately gave his horse, on condition 
that the booty should be restored to the 
wretched Cahtans. His character of the 
steed is singular, and beats the best of 
our racing calendars. 


A horse like this, says he, whose lineage 
is as well known as that of the nobles’ 
warriors ; for should his master be in diffi. 
culties, he will liberate him; he moves 
and flies without wings; and if you have 
not heard of his fame, I will tell you—he 
is called Abjer, whom Chosroe and the 
Grecian Emperors, and the princes of the 
tribe of Asfar, have anxiously wished to 
possess. 


* Having found refuge and eaten bread 
with the tribe despoiled by Antar and 
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his companions, the benevolent Harith 
‘however ransoms them by the sacrifice 
of his renowned steed, which Antar 
mounted “like aking of the land far 
and wide.”—But we can follow his 
strange adventures no further at present. 





Considerations on the Political and Com- 
mercial state of the European Powers, 
from the Revolution, to the Congress of 
Aiz-la-Chapelle. 

Among the various political pamphlets 

which have lately issued from the French 

none has excited more attention than 
one under the above title, from the pen of 

M. Dorion, a name well known in the lite- 

rary circles of Paris, from several much ad- 

mired poetical works which have at diffe- 
rent times appeared. 

The Author takes a rapid but masterly 
view of the events of the French Revo- 
lution, and their effects in the different 
States of Europe, and develops, with great 
ability, the probable results of the political 
arrangements consequent upon the expul- 
sion of Buonaparte from Europe. his 
pamphlet has been much read by all parties 
ja Paris, and, from the excellence of the 
style, the clearness of the reasoning, and 
the important facts which it contains, is so 
justly celebrated on the Continent, that we 

ave thought it proper to announce its 
claims to English readers. 





CASUALTIES IN PRUSSIA, IN 1817. 
M. Von Kampz, at Berlin, has published 
a remarkable statement of all the casualties 
that occurred in the Prussian Monarchy in 
the course of the year 1817, extracted from 
official documents. The number of those 
‘who perished by a violent death, was no 
less. than 1925; among whom were, in 
bathing, 125; om the ice, 24; struck b 
lightning, 44; frozen to death, 29; suf- 
focated, 25; by Hydrophobia, 8; by fire- 
‘arms, 60. The number of suicides was 
seven hundred!* There oecurred instances 
of manslaughter, 60; murder, 48; infan- 
ticide, 94; persons murdered by their hus- 
Dands‘or wives, 12. . There were duels, 11; 
robberies, 9646; burglaries, 1409; high- 
~way r@pberies, 141; arson, 159 .instances. 
"The whole number of crimes committed, 
:amounted to 12,292. The avhole popula- 
‘tion of the Prassian Monarchy, according 
‘to official statements, amounts to about 
:10,058,000 souls. By accidental fires were 
«destroyed, 19 public buildings ; 1298 barns 
cand other out-buildings; 1210 dwelling- 
houses ; 684 farm-houses. In the district 
‘included in the Government of Berlin, 
there were— 
For 3140 persons, 
For 179,000 persons, 
For 319 persons, 1 robbery. 
The number of suicides is surely enor- 
tnous. The number of suicides at Berlin 


1 suicide. 
1 murder. 





* From ‘this statement it appears that, after 
wil, England is not the country most stained with 
; y sin.—Ep, 


this 





seems to have been less in proportion than 
in some other cities : there were at Berlin, 
57; at Potsdam, 77: at Francfort on the 
Oder, 41; at Breslau, 58; at Leignitz, 37 ; 
at Reichenbach, 56; at Magdeburg, 50; 
at Merseburg, 39; and at Dusseldorff, 24. 





ANALYSIS OF THE JOURNAL DES SAVANS, 
FOR NOVEMBER 18!8. 
( Continued.) 


Art..IV.—Morrison’s View of China, for 
philological purposes. 

Mr. Robert Morrison is acknowledged 
by the English who study Chinese litera- 
ture, to be one of those who have made the 
greatest progress init, and have best sur- 
mounted its difficulties. 

In preparing, for the Chinese dictionary 
which he has undertaken, the extracts 
which are to form the basis of his labours, 
Mr. Morrison perceived that a great num- 
ber of details relative to the history, the 
government, the geography, or the customs 
of China, could not find a place in a dic- 
tionary, though they were indispensable to 
those who desire to read Chinese books. 
As he had wanted them himself, he judged 
that they might be useful to others, and has 
collected them in a volume, which may 
serve as a manual, and be of service even 
to those who learn nothing new trom it. 

With respect to Chronology, the Author 
has not attempted any new discussion of 
those great questions, in the Chinese an- 
nals, which have a claim on the attention of 
all the nations in the world. It would re- 
quire long and profound researches on this 
subject, to add any thing to the information 
which we owe to Gaubil, the Deguignes, 
Couplet, Amiot, and so many other learned 
missionaries or laymen, whose works must 
always be the guide of those who shall 
henceforth treat on these subjects. Mr. 
Morrison has not pretended to surpass 
them, and, if we may speak our thoughts, 
we are tempted to believe that he is not ac- 
quainted with them. He has contented 
himself with drawing up a table, which he 
has, rather oddly, begun at our times, and 
ended with the fabulous ages. This table, 
less imperfect than those of Fourmont, and 
Deguignes (the son,) is even preferable to 
those of Couplet, and Degnignes (the 
father,) the names of the Emperors being 
set down in Chinese, with the years of their 
reign.—Besides the list of Emperors, the 
table contains likewise the series of remark- 
able events, or rather of the irregularities 
Which have struck the author in the course 
of his reading. 


After the chronological table, there is a 
View of the Empire of the Mantchous, 
comprising the twenty provinces of China 
and Oriental Tartary. The author states 
the name of the Capital of each Province, 
its distance from Pekin in Li, and the po- 
pulation of each, the sum total of which he 
estimates at a little less than 159,000,000. 
He gives the lists of the tribes of Mongols 
and other Tartar people, recently rendered 
subject to the —_ Afterwards comes 
an enumeration of the tributary nations, 





that is, those who have sent tribute in Am- 
bassadors to China, as the Coreans, the 
Tonquinese, the /o-/an (Hollanders,) the 
Houng-mao, or red hair, now called Ing- 
ki-li English,» the Oros, or Russians, and 
numberless others. As the author has 
taken these details from the great geogra- 
- work composed by order of the 
Jantchou Emperors, they contain curious 
articulars. The table of the latitudes and 
ongitudes of several cities of Tartary, ac- 
cording to the grand imperial map, must 
particularly engage the attention of geogra- 
phers. But what Mr. Morrison has added 
to these authentic documents, and the com- 
parisons he has endeavoured to make, con- 
tain a considerable number of important 
errors. For instance, he takes the Kalkas for 
the Kirgis; Ya-ke-sa, or Yaksa, for Ya- 
koutzk, which is above 200 leagues distant 
from it; Niptchou, or Nertchinsk, for To- 
bolsk, which is nearly 500 leagues from it, 
&c. &c. What is more remarkable, ina 
book printed in China, there are many 
errata in the orthography or the pronuncia- 
tion of the Chinese characters ; some of 
which recur so frequently, that they can 
scarcely be attributed to negligence or in- 
attention. 

The names and titles of the officers off 
Government are among the matters in 
the Chinese book, the most embarrass 
ing to European readers. Mr. Morriso 
has drawn up a table of them, which ma 
be very useful, though it is not complete. 
He has added the list of the festivals, of the 
Constellations, of the twenty-four divisions 
of the year, and, lastly, of the divinities or 
spirits adored by the three predominan 
sects, with some notes on the marriages, 
the funerals, the eight Trigrammes of Fou- 
hi, &c. All these things, which stop us at 
every page of the books, require explana. 
tions, which it is as easy to obtain in China 
as it is difficult to procure in Europe — 
This is doubtless sufficient to recommend 
the work in which they are found united, 
but we are obliged to confess that this is its 
chief merit. 


Mr. Morrison, who is engaged, as every 
body knows, in the composition of a dic 
tionary which will occupy his whole life, 
terminates the work before us by observing, 
that a European has few motives to under- 
take the study of the Chinese, or at least 
no motives strong enough to induce him to 
study it successfully. In another place, he 
says that ‘‘ No person in Europe has sue- 
ceeded in acquiring the language to any 
extent.” These two assertions appear to us 
equally singular. 
from Mr. Morrison’s opinion, that a person 
at Canton possesses more means than can 
be had in France or in England, to make 
himself familiar with the Chinese Litera- 
ture, and to judge of its merit. But this 
is a great error. None of those persons in 
Europe who have seriously applied to the 
Chinese, would-have committed the faults 
which we have noticed in the work of Mr: 
Morrison. When he said, on a former oc- 
casion, ‘that a person would be more advan- 
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pranks of life, itself partaking of the degra- 


dation at each step. For it is requisite to 
wquire by diligent practice and long tui- 
tion, ‘the facility of execution necessary to 
firn the approbation of a fashionable as- 
g#mbly. In such society, the degree of 
kill attained is judged of by comparison 
between rival performers, vying with each 
@her, which can excite the most astonish- 
ment in the audience, by the dexterity of 
their musical feats. And though no real 
Knowledge of music can possibly result 
from such effurts, considerable readiness in 
the mechanical part of the art is thereby 
ogee In the less exalted ranks of life 

is can never be, very generally at least, 
the case. There no expensive tuition can 
be resorted to, no great portion of time 
Withdrawn from the common occupations of 
life to bé coasumed in musical study. There 
there are no crowded parties of soi-disant 
connoisseurs to exhibit before; and though 
the opportunities of gratification for indivi- 
dual vanity are perhaps not fewer, yet it is 
done at a much cheaper rate. The fare is 
tnrser, but the appetite is quite as keen. 
But it is an artificial appetite, kept alive by 
fishion, and fed by the sordid craft of in- 
tumerable musical quacks, who, for tlie 
benefit of their trade, purposely banish true 
knowledge, and cry down its advocates. In 
England, every thing is put to profit. A 
man’s wits are often as productive a stock 
mtrade as his money; nor can there be a 
fairer field for gain than the fashionable 
follies of the day : these succeed each other 
with inconceivable rapidity,and attach them- 
selves to every pursuit, whether noble or 
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oe useful or pernicious. No wonder 
then that Music, the most accessible, the 
most universally pleasing and ornamental 
of the fine arts, should have felt the influ- 
ence of that domineering and capricious 
power. 

True musical inclination never can be 
universal ; it is not so among the most mu- 
sical-people in Europe. Fashion is much 
more so. It says, ‘* There shall be mu- 
sic in society” —But what sort of mu- 
sic? —‘‘ Any sort—only let every family 
that can afford it have a Pianoforte, 
and hire a master; then make what you 
please of it.” And, indeed, we are a 
most egregiously musical nation. There 
are as many Pianofortes, and as many 
teachers in London alone, as in all the ca- 
pitals of Europe put together! Yet as far 
as social music is concerned, there is not 
one half the good music to be met with here 
as in any one of them. All this is ‘‘ passing 
strange,” yet of most easy solution. The 
fact is, that the great majority of our music 
masters know nothing at all about the mat- 
ter. But since fashion has introduced the 
Pianoforte and the Harp into every decent 
family in the metropolis, the demand for 
masters is proportionably great; there is 
an excellent market, and inferior goods 
pass offat a high price. Any man who can 
play a concerto of Handel, or accompany a 
song without much blundering, sets up in 
business as 4 music master. He cannot of 
course teach more than he knows, and 
therefore pupils of talent fare no better than 
those who have none. This stock is soon 
exhausted; but fortunately the deficiency 
is not perceived, a cloud of happy igno- 
rance envelops parents, teachers, and pupils 
alike, and thus they blunder on together to 
the end of the chapter. Real talent re- 
mains undiscovered, because it has no op- 
portunity of developing itself. Every 
teacher is interested in erving down the 
higher class of composers, because their 
works are beyond the reach of his ac- 
quirements. They are.as far from compre- 
hending Handel, as far from appreciating 
his greatest beauties, as they are from pos- 
sessing any knowledge of his great succes- 
sors. I have myself known families, who, 
after having drawn from their music mes- 
ters all that they were able to teach (which 
indeed barely exceeded the first principles 
of the art,) have retained them for a great 
length of time from mere ignorance of that 
fact; which, when clearly pointed out, has 
vecasioned much surprise, and the sudden 
dismissal of their musical quack. There is 
a test which, though in itself perfectly fair 
and equitable, would deprive half the mu- 
sic masters in England of the means of im- 
posing on the public. If every family en- 
gaging a teacher were to require him, as a 
proof of his qualification, to play with cor- 
rectness and taste, before some competent 
judge, any one piece out of that class of 
compositions which he proposes to make 
subjects of his instructions, I greatly fear 
that barely one in five would come off with 
credit. 

It is preposterous to say that any man is 
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capable of teaching with effect-who cannot 
illustrate his lessons by example as well as 
precept. Nothing is more common than 
to hear the abilities of a teacher extolled to 
the skies, though he himself would bungle 
most miserably over the lesson he pretends 
to teach. Nay, more! he would himself 
most unblushingly avow his own incompe- 
tence, and urge his knowledge of music 
and experience in the art of teaching, asa 
most ample title to the credit he may enjoy. 
In one respect he is quite right ; he maycom- 
municate a thorough knowledge of the ele- 
ments of music, if any pupil has the pa- 
tience to follow him through the drudgery 
of technical detail, with the certainty that 
the ultimate reward is out of the reach of 
both. In Music, it is most eminently true 
that ‘‘ example is better than precept ; ” and 
I will venture to assert, that every pupil of 
talent will derive more benefit from heari 
his study correctly and tastefully performed, 
than from mere dry instruction in the me- 
chanical and theoretical part of it. It would 
be silly to deny the necessity of precept ; but 
without constant and correct exemplifica- 
tion, it must remain a dead letter. 


If more attention were paid to ascertain 
the existence of real musical talent before 
expensive instruction is resorted to, there 
would be indeed fewer pupils and fewer 
masters ; but the good consequences to the 
progress of the art in England, would be 
Licclealable. Now, hours upon hours are 
consumed in unprofitable, bee.use ill-di- 
rected, labour; and that, in a great mea- 
sure, from want of knowing what might be 
done in the same time by a better system 
of study. The mists which obscure our 
musical horizon, disperse but a and, 
indeed, I should consider it no bad symp- 
tom if Music were to go out of fashion, for 
then it would be intolerable in all but per- 
sons of real ability; others would have no 
inducement to apply to it, as a means of 
gratifying the passion for fashionable noto- 
riety. It ought to be generally felt and 
understood, that we must begin with en- 
larging our acquaintance with the ancient 
as well as the modern composers. We must 
throw off the degrading yoke imposed upon 
us by the host of interested ignoramuses. 
We must check the progress of that system 
of imposition which is now carrying on by 
foreign masters, in imitation of the native 
tribe. Most of them are unquestionably 
superior to our own masters ; yet such is 
the vanity of the whole race, such the 
readiness with which they have adopted the 
practices of the craft, that instead of lead- 
ing their pupils directly to the fountain 
head of elegant and scientific harmony, 
they rather consider them as a channel for 
disseminating and making profit of their 
own productions. They delight in sending 
out a race of musical rope-dancers and har- 
lequins, whose feats are surprising, but 
their music not worth a farthing. But it is 
a mistake to suppose that talent and feel- 
ing are at all necessary to compass such 
tricks as these, either on the Pianoforte or 
any other instrument. This astonishing, this 
absolutely alarming accomplishment, is the 
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mere result of desperate drudgery, and no- 
thing is more really unnecessary to the ge- 
nuine enjoyment of. music. Its true value 
consists solely in the facility which it im- 
parts in readily encountering any casual 
difficulty to be met with in authors of deep 
science and: energetic conception, whose 
works are: generally pretty thickly inter- 
spersed with them. Independently of this, 
mere pieces of intricate execution have no 
musical value. Vague astonishment, at 
all times a degrading condition of the mind, 
is the only sensation they are capable of 
raising: It is agreeable only to those- mor- 
tals who are glad of any emotion capable of 
interrupting the dull monotony of their 
blunted ‘feelings. Such, however, is the 
state of multitudes, who, during the Lon- 
don season, consume their evenings ina 
round of parties, assemblies, and routs, 
where’such musical exhibitions are usually 
provided for their amusement. The per- 
former earns plaudits just as noisy and 
as the rattling bravura, sonata, 
or eoncerto, which called them forth, pro- 
vided always that the person exhibiting is 
enabled, by dint of a sonorous voice, or 
open instrument and continuation stop, to 
overpower all the noises occasioned by a 
variety of chatterings in one, and by the 
disquisitions of card players in the other 
corner of the room. Such as it is, how- 
ever, this accomplishment constitutes one 
claim te fashionable notoriety, a passion 
which absorbs or deadens every nobler 
feeling of the heart. Its chilling atmo- 
here is not fitted for music; no wonder 
then that it should have imparted a portion 
of its own cold and flashy unmeaningness 
to the most inspiring of all the fine arts. 
All who have any respect for musical ta- 
lent, must feel both astonishment and dis- 
t at thereception it sen¢rally meets with 
In society. It is true, men of eminence as 
performers are in great request, they are 
well paid, and well flattered. But it is ap- 
arent to the most superficial abserver, that 
ittle attention is paid them. I have known 
many instances of persons of great musical 
acquirements, good-naturedly sitting down 
to amuse a large party at their unanimous 
and urgent request; silence reigned for the 
first five minutes; but cmmeaiie the buz of 
conversation propagates itself from one cor- 
ner of the room throughout the whole assem- 
bly, so that the musician is scarcely audible 
to the few who wish to listen. Inthe mean 
time a servant, with teaand coffee, or negus 
and. lemonade, bustles busily about the 
room, and at length presents himself before 
the performer, in the middle of a fine piece 
of harmony, comes in contact with the bow 
of his Violin, or jogs his elbow at the Piano- 
forte, obstinately persisting in his illtimed 
offers, till either the devoted - musician 
leaves off in despair, or some one, more 
discerning than the rest, calls off the per- 
secuting blockhead. This may be an ex- 
aggerated picture, but I am sure the gene- 
ral resemblance will be recognized. , 
By far the most usnal modes of enjoy- 
ing the pleasures of Music in this country, 
are the concert room;-and crowded parties, 





where some preconcerted: display is usually 
provided, rather to set off the performer 
than to amuse the company. And, in 
eneral, the greater part of these soi- 
isant musicians would rather listen to their 
own performance, however paltry, than be- 
stow-their attention upon that of others, 
however superior. There is too much 
selfishness about our social amusements. 
Every one wishes to shine, few are willing 
to. sit in the shade and enjoy. Hence it is 
very rarely, in this country, that we meet 
with those delightful musical treats so fre- 
uent in the land of Music, in which the 
delicious quartett and trio of Haydn, Mo- 
zart, and Beethoven, alternate with the 
most accomplished efforts of the human 
voice. <A few discerning and attentive 
listeners are’ a sufficient inducement to the 
performers to put forth all their skill, and 
they hail with a smile of heartfelt pleasure, 
the well earned approbation of their friends. 
Much more of the jargon of connoisseur- 
ship is bandied about in our musical parties, 
than there, where music is really ett and 
understood. In those countries, men have 
not found it so easy to invent a nomencla- 
ture for their feelings, because they are too 
vivid to admit of description. They will 
not be fettered by arbitrary rules, because 
perfect liberty of thought and expression is 
essential to the existence ef good music. 
Hence the ignorant answer of Haydn to the 
inquiries of our musical nobleman, why he 
had written such and such passages without 
regard to rule? ‘‘ Because it has a good 
effect, because I think it suitable.’* Or, 
in other words, “ Because I make my own 
feelings, and not your dull rules, the test 
of musical effect, and my guide to musical 
excellence.” + 
There is another evil arising out of the 


fashion for Music in this country, which 


has greatly contributed to the deterioration 
of our musieal taste; and that is, the over- 
flow of paltry productions, to the exclusion 
of all good music. For, as every one who 
can afford it will have a pianoforte or harp, 
and as very few proceed beyond the first 
elements of the art, they must have music 
adapted tothe sphere of their acquirements. 
Hence the vast inundation of new ballads, 
songs, canzonetts, glees, catches, rondus, 
&e. &e. inthe majority of which, insipidity, 
vulgarity, and coarseness, seem to vie with 
each other for the mastery. These produc- 
tions are disseminated with wonderful 
rapidity all over the country; and London 
publishers are so well aware of this base 
eraving, that I much question whether they 
would not give more for some paltry catch, 
glee, madrigal, or love song, than for any 
more scientific or meritorious composition. 
Indeed the only way of publishing without 





* Lives of Hayda and Mozart, p. 188. 

+ Itwas my intention, in this place to have 
introduced some remarks on our own Theatrical 
Music; I mean the original compositions for 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane theatres. But, 
upon reflection, I find that so little can be said 
about it, which has not already been said con- 
cerning our national music, that nothing need be 
added. It ranks lowest on the scale of mediocrity. 
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loss, works of any considerable length or 
bulk, is. to ensure the sale of a sufiicient 
number of copies to defray the expenses of 
publication, by previous subscription. 
Without this precaution they would remain 
unheeded on the vendors’ shelves, because 
our knowledge is too confined to compre- 
hend their value, and our curiosity too 
much fettered and bound down by. the 
voice of popularity or the interested reports 
of drivelling music masters, to strike out 
any new course for itself. 

All these considerations hold out but a 
melancholy prospect as tu the future. Yet 
I believe that many symptoms of improve- 
ment have of late made their appearance ; 
and I have little doubt but that the. present 
open intercourse with the Continent will 
materially contribute to purify and correct 
our musical taste. The elegant melodies of 
Mozart have evidently attracted the public 
attention ; of all the modern foreign musi- 
cians, he seems the most popular in this 
country. His Don Giovanni and Le Nozza 
di Figaro have been hailed with uncommon 
enthusiasm ; the former so much so, that 
it has been transferred from the Opera 
boards to those of Covent Garden. Yet I 
fear that the preference is not vet so de- 
cided as to induce our native composers to 
investigate the true causes of that great 
man’s popularity. , It will fare with him as 
it did with Handel : his forms will be bor- 
rowed, but the profound principles to be 
derived from his works will be neglected, 
unless our artists study more and publish 
less ; that is to say, unless they look more 
to solid fame than present emolument. 

Another favourable symptom is to be 
traced in the fact, of our amateurs in musi¢ 
having drawn more closely together, and, 
as it were, embodied themselves for the 
promotion of true musical knowledge. The 

hilharmonic Society is an institution of 
incalculable benefit. to the true interests of 
art in this country. If I am rightly in- 
formed, some specimens of original merit 
in symphonic music have been displayed 
there by native artists. If such societies 
were multiplied, it. would greatly tend to 


-fire the industry and ambition of our com- 


posers; and, by instructing the people in the 
principles, gradually accustom them to 
relish the higher beauties of the art. If our 
native soil were made to yield good fruit 
by diligent cultivation, the nation would 
soon lose all taste for its present coarse 
fare. 

I have now to apologize to your readers 
for having obtruded my remarksupon them 
at so great a length. Yet I have found it 
necessary to abridge them very materially, 
in drawing up this and the preceding 
essay, by avoiding repetition, wherever it 
could be avoided, without injury to the sub- 
ject. There may be some mistakes as to 
facts, and many as to the application of 
them to the subject. These will be easily 
corrected by persons more conversant with 
English Music than myself ; and though it 
is probable that the majority of your readers 
have been but little interested in the peru- 
sal, yet, if these observations should have 
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attracted the attention and approbation of 

any judicious well-wishers to the cause of 

Music in England, however small the num- 

per, I shall have no cause to regret my 

having troubled youwith them. T. G. 
Temple, 31st Dec. 1818. 





“ LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


OXFORD, January 2. 
On Saturday last, Mr. Grover, B.A. of 
University College, was elected Fellow of 
Exeter Coliege, on Mrs. Shiers’s founda- 


ten 


CAMBRIDGE, Janvary l. 
Thomas Le Blanc, Esq. LL.D. was on 
——? last re-elected Master of Trinity 
hall. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





BAFFIN’S BAY. 
NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 


The following extracts from a letter 
written by an Officer on the Expedition 
under Captain Ross communicates many 
new facts, anil confirms our opinion, long 
since expressed, that nothing has been 
ascertained as to the practicability or 
impracticability of passing into the Pa- 
cific Ocean from the North Atlantic. 
The ordinary weather of theArctic regions, 
generally speaking, is mild, but foggy, and 
the atmosphere mostly loaded with clouds, 
or some kind of vapour ;—when I say mild, 
I wean that there is little or no wind, and 
that Fabrenheit’s thermometer ranges from 
32° to 40° in the shade; oace, and | believe 
but once, it was down to 24°, but very often 
above 40°. I am now speaking of the 
month of August, and I may add that Sep- 
tember brought with it no diminution of 


- temperature,—it is true we were then rang- 


ing down the western coast of Baffin’s Bay 
to the southward; but we have learnt from 
experience, that in these regions one does 
not increase the cold by increasing the lati- 
tude. 

About the 9th of August we got so far 
up the coast of Greenland as to recognise 
the Cape Dudley Digges of Bafi:n, but still 
hampered with the ice. When near this 
Cape, we very unexpectedly observed 
something like. human beings moving to- 
wards us on the ice, which separated us 
from the shore about seven or eight miles. 
On a nearer approach we perceived that 
they were actually men, sitting on low 
sledges, drawa by five or six dogs in cach. 
When within a mile or less of the ships, 
they stopped short, but hallooed and shout- 
edatagreatrate. Just at this time some 
wanes were making between the ships, 
which probably alarmed them, for they 
suddenly wheeled round, and set off again 
towards the shore in full gallop, at a speed 
which we supposed to be at least equal 
to that of our mail-coaches; of course 





we soon lost sight of them behind the 
hummocks of ice. Every body regretted 
their sudden disappearance ; and in order 
if possible to bring them back, and to ex- 
plain our friendly intentions, Captain Ross 
caused awhite flag to be hoisted on a bil- 
lock of ice, on which was painted a hand 
holding a green branch of atree—a colour, 
by theway, and an object, not very common 
in this part of the world; there were also 
left on the ice some presents, placed ona 
stool, and an Esquimaux dog with beads 
about his neck; every thing, however, 
remained untouched on our return from an 
attempt to push to the northward through 
the ice, pes the poor dog was lying down 
on the very spot where we left him. On 
the third day the natives were again ob- 
served at a distance, coming towards us; 
they now approached within a few hundred 
yards of the ship before they stopped, but 
perceiving that they had no inclination to 
come nearer, Jack Saecheus, the Esquimaux 
whom you saw with his canoe on the 
Thames, volunteered to go out to them. 
They immediately.began to talk and bawl 
ina language which Jack at first did not 
understand, but by a little attention he dis- 
covered that the language they made use of 
was that of the southern Esquimaux, some- 
what different in the pronunciation, as well 
as in many of the words themselves, but 
he soon found that he could make out their 
meaning. The questions they put te him, 
with great eagerness, were to the following 
puspese :—Who are ye? —What are ye?— 
Vhere do you come from?—Are you come 
from the moon ?>— What are those two great 
birds ?—Jack told them in reply, that he 
was a man like them ;—that he had a fa- 
ther and mother ;—that he was made of 
flesh and bones, and that he wore clothes; 
—that. the two great things which they 
called birds, were houses to live in. Qn 
hearing this, they all called out, No, no, 
we saw them flap their wings, and they 
were sure that they were dngekuh, or evil 
spirits, come to destroy them,—at the same 
time one of them pulled from his boot a 
sort of rude knife, which he held out ina 
threatening posture, and said he would kill 
him. Jack threw them a shirt across the 
canal, that they might be convinced he car- 
ried about with him substantial matters, 
and not such as spirits could carry; they 
asked him what skia it was made of? Thus, 
by degrees, they conversed together ; and 
when Jack told. them any thing that pleased 
thei, or to which they gave their assent, it 
was indicated by pulliag their noses. Ina 
short time they had got into familiar con- 
versation ; and Jack having learnt that 
there was plenty of water to the north, came 
running to the ship for a plank to enable 
them to cross. Captain Ross and Lieute- 
nant Parry now went to meet them. On 
approaching the ship, their astonishment 
was unbounded,—every object drew from 
them an ejaculation of hai-ya! accompanied 
with immoderate bursts of laughter. They 
laid hold of the ice-anchors, the sinith’s an- 
vil, the large spars of wood, as if they could 
carry them off, and expressed the utmost 





astonishment rently at their ymexpect 
ed weight ; ry like men who dis- 
trusted the sense of sight, and could nat 
satisfy themselves of the reality of objects, 
until they had grasped them ; to view theme 
selves in a looking-glass, but more espe- 
cially in a concaye mirror, made them al- 
most frantic with joy and wonder, and drew 
forth such bursts of laughter, and exclama- 
tions of surprise, as were never heard be- 
fore. The masts of the ship, and a top- 
mast on deck, attracted their most profound 
attention, which is not at all surprising, 
especially when they were assured that they , 
were pieces of wood. A man who never 
saw a tree, nor even a shrub beyond a birch 
or willow twig of the thickness of a crow’s 
quill, must necessarily be incredulous that 
the mast of a ship could be made of the 
same material. ¢ two substances with 
which they seemed to be most familiar, were 
shin and bone; and they always iaqnired of 
what skin our jackets, trowsers, shirts, hats, 
&c. were made, and of what done were our 
buttons, and most other solid substances. 
Glass of all kinds they took naturally 
enough for ice. 

We gave them some bread, but they spat 
it out; some rum, but they could not bear 
it; and we learned from Jack that: they 
lived entirely on animal food, mostly on the 
flesh of seals, sea-unicorns, bears, foxes, 
and birds; and when all these failed them, 
that they eat their dogs. The bones of the 
animals which serve them for food, suppl 
them also with fuel; and a very fine eh 
moss, with long fibrous roots, when dipped 
in fish oil, is used by them as candies or 
torches. This moss grows in great plenty, 
and very luxuriant. The bones also, serve. 
them to make their sledges, whieh are 
fastened together with thongs of skins. 
Their knives are certainly the rudest in- 
struments of the kind in the whole world: 
they are nothing more thana flattened piece: 
of iron, like a bit of a hoop, passed longi-. 
tudinally in the groove of a fish’s bone, and, 
extending beyond it, at.one end, about an 
inch; and they ave thus fixed, without the 
faculiy of opening or shutting. Mr. Sabine 
took great pains, through the medium of 
Jack’s interpretation, to leara where they 
got the iron, and how they worked it; the 
result of which was, that it was hewn by. a 
sharp stone, from a large mais. found in the 
mountains at no great distance from the 
spot where we were; of course it was. con- 
cluded that it must be aetive iron; * and 
supposing it to have been receatly diseo- 
vered, this circumstance may, ia somemea- 
sure, account for the rudeness. of their ma- 
nufacture, as the stitching of their clothes. 
and boots, and the putting together of their 
sledges, were by no means contemptible 
performances. They described two pieces 
of iron from which they derived. their, sup- 
ply ; and each of which, by their acconat, 
might be. equal to a eube of two feet, They 
called it Sowie, and the place where it was 
found Sowie-lick, the former of whieh dack 








* This is a mistake: its. real nature will be 
stated in our vext Number.—Ep. 
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ebserved to be the name given to iron b 
the Southern Esquimaux. We now find, 
siace our arrival, that this iron turns out to 
Be meteoric, and that it contains the usual 
proportion of Nickel. 

It is very remarkable, that this new tribe 
of Esquimaux (which I find by the news- 

are ridiculously called a New.Na- 
tion) have no boats, nor any means of goin, 
upon the water, except on the ice, thou 
the A sad part of their subsistence is de- 
rived from that element; but we under- 
stood that they managed matters very well 
without them. The way in which they 
proceed to catch seals, is by going to the 
openings or chasms in the ice, Tee down, 
and imitating the cry of a young seal, when 
the old ones immediately peep up; and 
while they are endeavouring to scramble 
upon the ice, they are knocked on the head 
by the hunters, or run through with a kind 
of spear made of bone. I remember read- 
ing of a similar practice among the Southern 
Esquimaux. They gave us some speci- 
mens of this Seal-music, and also of their 
songs, which were any thing but music, and 
accompanied with the most ridiculous ges- 
tures and grimaces. On the murging of 
these notes in the ice, they also watch for 
the rising of the sea-unicorns tu blow, which 
it seems they are frequently obliged to do. 

The flesh of this animal dried is a consider- 

able article of their winter food. Though 

afraid at first to go into the boat, they ap- 

soon to be sensible of the advantages 

’ of being able to float on the water, and one of 

them shewed a great desire to get possession 

of Jack’s canoe, after he had been told the 

use of it, of which he was before perfectly 
ignorant. 

Their winter habitations were to the 
northward, and that they came down south 
to pass the summer, where there is more 
ice and snow, and consequently more food 
to be had than in the former situation,—a 
seeming paradox, the truth of which, how- 
ever, was completely verified by us. On 
the very northern summit of Baffin’s Bay, 
which could not be less than 78°, there was 
much less snow on the land, and much less 
ice on the water, than we had hitherto met 
with in any part of Davis's Straits, and these 
people had told us that we should find it so; 
well, therefore, might our new friends 
deem this the happy country, and conclude 
that all the world to the south of them was 
ice and snow! And if good looks and a 
cheerful demeanour may be considered as 
indications of happiness, they were cer- 
tainly in the — of it: they were 
all in excellent keeping, with faces as round 
as the full moon, and exceedingly like the 
people of Kamschatka and the Aleutian 

slands. Their dogs, too, were in excellent 
condition : they have long bushy tails like 
the fox, arough straggling mane round the 
neck, and have a general resemblance .to 
the wolf: they seem very quiet, and never 
bark ; but a young dog, since its arrival at 
rd, has learnt to bark as loud and 

long as the noisiest dog in the place. 

A breeze of wind, and an open sea, were 
occurrences of too rare and important a na- 
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ture to be neglected, and we accordingly 
availed ourselves of them, and steered to 
the northward, leaving these children of 
nature, and, as we deemed them, of misery, 
without the smallest reluctance; for, in 
fact, they at last became bold and trouble- 
some, and attempted to steal every thing 
they could lay hands on. We had not pro- 
ceeded far, when a singular appearance, of 
a deep crimson colour, on the surface of 
the snow, by the sides of the hills, attracted 
our attention, and the more so when we 
found it continuing in patches, for an ex- 
tent of ten or twelve miles. Having landed 
near to one of the patches, we collected a 
considerable quantity of it, melted the snow, 
and preserved the colouring matter which 
it deposited. Various conjectures were 
hazarded as to this curious matter, and all 
the three kingdoms of nature were put in 
requisition. Many a page was turned over 
in our books of knowledge, with which the 
Admiralty had liberally supplied us; and, 
at length, some one, Captain Sabine, I be- 
lieve, found, in Rees’ Cyclopedia, the very 
thing we were in search of, under the word 
“«Snow;” but the account there given left 
us just where we started. Saussure, it told 
us, found snow of a bright red colour, on 
the Alps, and considered the colouring 
matter as the farina of some plant, while 
M. Ramond, who found the same kind of 
snow on the Pyrenees, concluded it to be of 
mineral origin ; and we now learn since our 
return, that ours at least is neither the one 
nor the other, but an animal substance, the 
excrement of birds, as Mr. Brande sup- 
poses, from the quantity of Uric acid* it is 
found to contain; and tiene no doubt but 
he is right, for in the very neighbourhood 
of it were such myriads of birds, of the 
Auk kind (Alea Alce), that when they rose 
up from the ice or the snow, they literally 
darkened the sky; and close to the spot 
where we landed, was one of their breed- 
ing places. If I say that they sometimes 
appeared in hundreds of thousands, or even 
millions, it will not give you an adequate 
idea of their numbers. Weshot as manyas 
we pleased, and fed the whole ship’s com- 

any with them, being very palatable food, 

ree from all fishy taste or smell, and they 
made most excellent soup. We used to 
bring down from twenty or thirty at asingle 
shot; and as we had reason to believe that 
these vast multitudes were chiefly confined 
to the upper part of Baffin’s Bay, we laid in 
a stock for future supply, by placing them 





*. Uric acid, or lithic acid, was discovered by 
Scheele in 1776. It is the most common con- 
stituent of urinary calculi, and exists in human 
urine. That species of calculus which re- 
sembles wood in its colour and appearance is 
composed entirely of this substance. In this 
state it has a brownish colour, itis hard, and 
crystallized in small cakes. It has neither taste 
nor smell, is insoluble in cold water, but soluble in 
360 parts of boiling water. The solution reddens 
vegetable blues, especially the tincture of turnsol. 
A great part of the acid precipitates again as the 
water cools. It combines readily with alkalies and 
earths, bat the compound is decomposed by 





every other acid.—Dict. of Arts and Sciences. 








in casks, with layers of pounded ice be- 
tween them. 

Having passed Cape Dudley Digges, we 
opened out a sound or strait, which was 
considered to be that of Baffin, named 
*« Wolstenholm’s Sound ;” but the shallow- 
ness of the water, arid the ice within it, gave 
no hopes of a passage that way, and we 
accordingly passed it at the distance of 15 
or 20 miles. The ‘‘ Whale Sound” of 
Baflin was not more promising ; but it ap- 
peared to many = desirable that we 
should have approached somewhat nearer 
to ‘Sir Thomas Smith’s Sound,” at the 
north-western extremity of the bay, which 
presented a very wide opening; but we 
passed it at the distance of 50 or 60 miles. 
The land now stretched S.W., and we ran 
parallel with it, but at so considerable a 
distance, that it was only to be seen at in- 
tervals, when the weather cleared up, which 
it did, sufficiently tu let us see another 
opening, which we were willing to recog- 
nize as ‘‘ Alderinan Jones’ Sound” of Baffin. 
The weather was in general mild and ex- 
ceedingly pleasant, and the sea inthe whole 
of the upper part of the bay almost wholly 
free from ice, excepting now and then a 
solitary ice-berg, floating, or aground. 

The writer of the letter goes on to state, 
more at length than it is necessary for us 
to quote, that on the 30th of August, in 
latitude 744, or thereabouts, the expedi- 
tion suddenly deepened its water from 150 
or 160 to 75U fathoms, and increased its 
temperament from 32° to 36°. They were 
off ‘* Sir James Lancaster’s Sound,” which 
is at least 50 miles in width from the north 
to the south foreland. This inspired great 
hopes, and they thought the North-vest 
passage found; but after running up about 
ten leagues, the water being entirely free 
from ice, the Isabella saw land at the 
bottom of the inlet, while the ships were 
yet in a depth of 650 fathoms. 

**On passing near the southern point 
of Lancaster Sound, (says our authority) 
the depth of water had increased to up- 
wards of 1000 fathoms. Close to this 
point we landed on a fine sloping sandy 
beach, at the bottom of a little bay, into 
which a river of running water was fall- 
ing, whose width might 4 from 50 to 60 
vards, and the water above knee deep. 
The flat ground through which it ran was 
frec from ice, and appeared to be covered 
with a tolerably good soil, in which were 
growing a varicty of plants. On the banks 
were found a piece of a fir-tree, or branch, 
about five inches in diameter, and a piece 
of birch bark. We went through the cere- 
mony of taking possession of this land in 
the name of His Majesty, which, I fear, is 
only putting ‘‘ a barren sceptre in his 
hand,” though of all the as we had yet 
seen since we crossed the Arctic circle, 
this is by far the most inviting; and, in- 
deed, were it not for the high peaked 
mountains, partially covered with snow, 
which bewail, the valley on each side, we 
could not possibly have supposed ourselves 
to be in the high latitude of 74°, especially 
on looking seaward, and seeing not a 
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particle of ice as far as the eye could 
reach.” 

After this they saw several openings to 
the south-east, but examined none. The 
sea continued free from ice, and the 
weather moderate, but seldom clear. About 
latitude 70° they fell in with the largest 
iceberg they had seen, upwards of two 
miles in length, and almost as much in 
breadth; it was calculated to weigh twelve 
or thirteen millions of tens. A large bear 
occupied the summit, who, on perceiving 
them advance to attack him, plunged into 
the sea from a height of fifty feet. They 
continued to trace the land down to Cape 
Walsingham, which forms the northern 
side of the entrance into Cumberland 
Straits, up which Davis proceeded 180 
miles. During their passage they had the 
Aurora Borealis very frequently, and some- 
times very grand and beautiful, but it had 
no perceptible influence on the magnetic 
needle, though the pheno:nenon is unques- 
tionably connected with magnetism, as the 
great luminous arch was generally, though 
not invariably, bisected . the magnetic 
meridian. 

The writer, remarking on the newspaper 
statement, apparently on demi-official au- 
thority, that there is no passage from 
Baffin’s Bay into the Pacific, says, “1 am 
gg certain that no officer employed 
on the Expedition ventured to hazard such 
an assertion.” On the contrary, he is of 
vpinion- “‘ that the whole land, from Wol- 
stenholm’s Sound round the head of the 
one and down to the northern coast of 
Labrador, is so intersected by numerous 
straits or inlets, that, as far as appearances 

0, the land on the western side of Davis’s 
straits and Baffin’s Bay is formed into a 
great cluster or archipelago of islands, de- 
yond which is the Polar Sea.” The ques- 
tion, of any of these Straits being navigable, 
must be settled by experience. 

The letter concludes with asserting that 
their observations had given a death-blow 
to Captuin Flinders’ theory, and thus de- 
scribes them : 

“* We have swung the pendulum in lati- 
tudes where it was never swung before; 
and we have made such experiments on 
the dip and variation of the magnetic 
needle, close to the magnetic pole, as can- 
not fail to clear up, in a very considerable 
degree, the mystery which hangs over this 
intricate subject. Our sudder departure 
from Doncaster Sound was a subject of so 
much deeper regret, as we had found, 
close to that inlet, the variation of the 
compass above 11° west, and the dip to 
exceed 86°; so that, had we continued a 
very few degrees of longitude to the west- 
ward, perhaps 100 or 120 miles, we should 
certainly have stood on the magnetic poles! 
where in all probability our compasse’ 
would have ceased to act, at least with any 
degree of certainty, on beard ship, as we 
found that the local attraction of the iron 
in the ships (and especially the Alexander) 
increased with the increase of the dip and 
variation; and that the magnetic polar at- 





traction decreased in the same proportion ; 
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so that, at last, our compasses became so 
sluggish and so variable, that very little 
dependance could be placed on them.” * 


* Dr. Wollaston, in a paper in the Philos. 
Trans. 1810, allades to the quantity of uric acid 
contained in the excrement of birds feeding solely 
on animal matter, and this expedition has brought 
forward an interesting analogous fact connected 
with that subject. The liquid of what has been 
called red snow, collected by Captain Franklin in 
the late polar excursion, and supposed to be 
tinged by the sceds of licken, on analysis by Mr. 
Brande, is found to contain uric acid, separable 
by potash, and precipitable from its alkaline so- 
lution by muriatic acid, in the form of a yellow 
powder. The uric acid is mixed with what ap- 
pears to be a modification of the same substance, 
having many of the properties of what Dr. 
Marcet has called Xanthic oxide. 

These important facts deserve the best atten- 
tion of medical-chemistry, as they seem to 
point to a remedy for the dreadful disorders 
gravel and stone. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 
SWISS LITERATURE. 


Dr. H. N. Schinz has now published the 
first number of his ‘‘ Description and 
Drawings of the Eggs and artificial Nests of 
the Birds which breed in Switzerland, Ger- 
many, and the adjacent northern countries,” 
and fully justified the expectations which 
the preceding notice may have excited. 
The whole work is expected to make six- 
teen numbers; every number will contain 
three plates of nests and three of eggs; in 
this first number each plate contains the 
eggs of six species of birds. The engraving 
and colouring are excellent. The morass 
birds form the beginning, and, besides the 
short explanation given with each number, 
there is to be annexed at the end of the 
work a detailed account of every thing re- 
lative to the nests, the eggs, and the breed- 
ing of the birds. 

M. Seringe has lately published the first 
number of a Botanical Journal, to contain 
only original papers, and chiefly destined 
to the explanation and more exact deter- 
mination of the new or doubtful species 
which occur in his collections of dried plants. 

These ‘‘ Melanges Botaniques” remind 
us of the late Ehrhardt’s ** Contributions,” 
as agreeably us Seringe’s Herbaries do of 
Ehrhardt’s collections of plants, which are 
become rare. Both these excellent Bo- 
tanists laboured with equal zeal, and simi- 
larly disinterested loye of the science; in 
the art of observation, M. Seringe is not 
inferior, and in scientific criticism he will 
soon equal his celebrated predecessor. Be- 
sides the Swiss grasses and mosses, and 
besides the ‘‘ Herbier portatif des Alpes,” 
of which five fasciculi have already ap- 
peared, M. Seringe publishes several of 
the more numerous, difficult, and remark- 
able kinds of plants, singly in numbers, 
each containing ten species—~as the willow 
kind (salix;) the ranunculus, the saxifrage, 
the reedgrasses, the veronica, the rose, Xc. 
The contributions, of which we bere speak, 
are employed in the five decades of the last 
species. Not following the general mode 











Seringe tries to prevent the multiplication 
of the species, and properly approximates 
what others had divided without reason. The 
descriptions and a ae receive nu- 
merous corrections. e shall take due 
notice of the second, more’ important 
number, which will very soon appear, and 
contains the history of the cereales (or 
farinaceous plants) of Switzerland. 


FOSSIL TREE. 

A fossil tree is in existence near the 
village of Penicuik, about ten miles from 
Edinburgh, of which curious phenomenon 
the following description is given in a letter 
by Sir J. S. Mackenzie, Bart. 

«© On the south bank of the river North 
Esk, a short distance above the paper-mill 
at Penicuik, where the strata usually ac- 
companying the coal formation of this 
country are exposed, a large portion of the 
trunk, and several roots, of a fossil tree are 
visible. It rises several feet above the bed 
of the river, as far as the strata reach, and 
the roots spread themselves in the rock. It 
appears as if the tree had actually vegetated 
on the spot where we now see it. It is, 
where thickest, about four feet in diameter. 
The strata, in which the remains of the tree 
stand, are slate clay, and the tree itself is 
sandstone. There is sandstone below and 
immediately above the slate clay, and the 
roots do not appear to have penetrated the 
lower sandstone, to which they reach. Small 
portions of coal were observed where the 
bark existed, the form of which is so dis- 
tinct on the fossil, that we may conjecture 
the tree to have been a Scotch pine. This 
conjecture may appear more probable from 
the roots spreading more horizontally than 
those of other species. There are several 
rents across the trunk, which may have 
been caused by frost.” 





THE FINE ARTS. 


Mr. Eprror, 

Observing that in No. 100 of the Literary 
Gazette you noticed the exclusion of Mr. 
Etty from the competition for a medal in 
‘‘the School of Painting” at the Royal 
Academy, 1 beg leave to add a few parti- 
culars to the brief but accurate statement 
which you made on that occasion. 

Mr. Etty became, on the earliest stage 
of the competition, a candidate for te 
medal in the recently established School of 
Painting : he proceeded in the copy of that 
delightful picture the Ganymede of Titian, 
which has been deposited in the Academy 
by its liberal possessor Mr. Angerstein, and 
it was not until the great merit of his per- 
formance had awakened the fears of his 
rivals, that a trifling informality was dis- 
covered, which rendered his picture inad- 
missible in the competition. It was re- 
membercd, and stated. to the Council, that 
the picture had, contrary to a bye-law, been 
removed from the Academy. The fact 
was, that one evening, immediately after 





the outline had been sketched in, Mr. Etty 
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innocently but ey 
canvas for the purpose of laying in a cus- 
tomary ground, to facilitate the subsequent 
progress of the picture, and that on the 
next morning he replaced his performance, 
which was but yet in its earliest stage, 
within the walls of the Academy. This 
was, however, by the Council very properly 
adjudged to be fatal to the immediate hopes 
of the ‘Artist, and the Secretary commu- 
nicated the decision to Mr. Etty in a letter, 
which contains these words: ‘* You would, 
however, have been more than consoled for 
this enotarion, if you had heard the opinions 
of the Ceuncil on your copy from Titian, 
which they considered by far the best work 
that has yet been produced in the Painting 
School;” adding also, ‘* You will, I am 
aded, derive more credit from your 
picture in and out of the Academy, than 
could have been conferred by any medal, 
and that should amply compensate for the 
regret you might otherwise feel.” These 
kind: and complimentary observations were 
indeed sufficiently consolatory, but the 
Council subsequently prc their opi- 
nion in a resolution at once unanimous and 
unprecedented, recording their sense of the 
universal good conduct and assiduity of Mr. 
Etty, of the distinguished merit of the copy 
from Titian, and requesting the President 
to express to that gentleman “ their high 
approbation.of his work, which the laws of 
the Academy have excluded from competi- 
tion on the present occasion.” These in- 
structions from the council were eloquently 
carried into execution by Mr. Shee, who 
acted on this anniversary as President; he 
addressed Mr. Etty in a manner highly in- 
dicative of that refined and cultivated taste 
for which he is distinguished. I know not, 
Sir, whether this well-timed and well-earned 
compliment be more honourable to the 
Academy or the Student. The kind solici- 
tude which was evinced by that distinguished 
body to console a young and meritorious ar- 
tist, under the pressure of a disappvintment 
particularly aggrieving, exhibits a recipro- 
city of feeling between the Academy and 
her sons, which is alike honourable tu both, 
avd which augurs most favourably for the 
progress of the arts, for nothing can, in my 
opinion, be conceived more ca!cuiated to 
inspire a student with energy and industry 
than the recollection of this instance of the 
affectionate interest with which the Aca- 
demy regards such of her sons as are assi- 
duous and deserving. I have ventured to 
trespass thus far upon your pages, partly 
because 1 am anxious to read the well- 
earned honours of a deserving artist, but 
more especially to give publicity to an 
_oceurrence which is characterised by that 
delicate and refined feeling which ought 
always to mark the progress of art, and 
which affords to the rising artists the most 
encouraging prospects even under the pres- 
sure of tempo: ary disappointment. I have 
the honour to remain, Sir,* 
Yours obediently, 
Gray’s Inn, Dec. 24, 1618. A. MarTIN. 


* Our Correspondent, in a private note, ex- 
presses a doubt whether he may think his state- 





took home his 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





[Literary Gazette.] 
THE 3lsT OF DECEMBER. * 

Hark to the deep-toned chime of that bell 

As it breaks on the wakeful ear ! 
Seems it not tolling a funeral knell ? 

*Tis that of th’ expitiag Year. 
Or ere that bell shall cease its chime, 
The Year will have fled on the wings of Time. 


Oh many an eye, that was beaming bright 
As this year in its beauty rose, 
Was dimmed by sorrow, or sealed in night, 
Ere its circle had reached its close ; 
And hearts, that luxuriant were blooming then, 
Have withered—never to bloom again. 


There are, who this Year will remember for 
ever 
The date of their happiness here ; 
There are, who will wish to remember it never, 
The grave of some hope that was dear. 
Yet the next year that happiness may destroy, 
Or the thought of the saddened be touched 
with joy. : 
To me, faded Year, thou hast not been unkind, 
Tho’ sunless, thy cloudings were few ; 
I welcomed thee calmly, I part thee resigned, 
Nor breathe one reproach with—Adieu. 
No—thou bearest my thanks, that my pilgrimage 
here 
By so much is shortened—then fare thee well, 
Year 


London 1818. CARDINE. 





REMAINS OF HERBERT KNOWLES. 


The touching Lines in Richmond Churchyard 
by this extraordinary youth,+ whose premature 
death has robbed his country of one who bid 
fair to place himself among the foremost of its 
poetical ornaments, having excited very: con- 
sidera!:ile curiosity, and admiration, we are 
gratified in being able to lay some of his pro- 
ductions before the public. We trust also that the 
kindness of a near relative will put it in our 
power to give a short biography of the juvenile 
bard, whose pieces, shewn in manuscript to several 
of the most accomplished scholars and critics of 
the present era, procured him not only the praise of 
surpassing genius, but that protection and coun- 
tenance which, had he lived, would have brought 
him isto the literary world under the most aus- 
picious circumstances. 


[Bya Correspondent.] 
FRAGMENT OF AN UNFINISHED POEM. 


She breath’d no accent, and she mov’d no limb, 
But rais’d her dark eye, and it fix’d on him; 





ment, affecting an individual so much as it does, 
of sufficient general interest for our columns. 
Upon this we take the opportunity ef saying, 
that, with the utmost abhorrence of puts, nothing 
affords us greater delight than to be able to re- 
commend individual genius to public attention. 
We have not seen the picture alluded to, but 
have heard so high a character of it froin friends, 
on whose impartiality and judyment we can 
rely, that we ill acquit ourselves of the profes- 
sions we make, as friends and lovers of our 
Native Arts, were we to reject such a commn- 
nication. To be instrumental in pointing honour 
and fame towards the productions of one man of 
real talent,is a grateful reward for our labours. Ep, 

* Accidentally omitted last week. 

+ In the Lit. Gazette for Dec. 26; where it 
wa: erroneously stated that he died aged 19, in 
September instead of April last. 












And there was something in that marble brow, 
Of pensive sadness unobserved till now ; 

It was not thus when last he met that face, 
And gaz’d upon it in his warm embrace ; 

But yet so lovely in its pensive air, 

One scarce could wish a brighter feature there; 
Secure that aught so beautifully sad, 

Itself would sorrow to be seen more glad. 


She sigh’d--she mov’d--through every purple vein 

The life-blood rushes in its force again ; 

She rose—and as she bore her head away, 

She blush’d to see the pillow where it lay, 

For he had prest it to his beating heart, 

And grudg’d the strength that bade it thence de- 
art. 

Yet ak not the mountain wave, that brought 

Such swift return to energy and thought ; 

But the wild throb that beat within his breast, 

Rous’d its fair burden from its senseless rest; 

And such a throb—if plac’d there in its stead, 

Had almost woke a swooner from the dead. 


Awhile they talk’d—but oh how wild the strain, 
It all was lost in this—‘* We meet again!" 

For as he told his feats of valour o’er, 

And all his perils since he left the shore; 

She, as she heard that each forbore to kill, 

And left her Albert for his Ellen still; 

Clasp’d her white arms around his manly neck, 
As if she then had snatch’d him from the wreck ; 
And prest again his sun-burnt cheek to hers, 
With all the wildness such a thought confers. 


O deem not—ye who know no hours like this, 

The soft embracement, and the burning kiss— 

That such was evil—look upon the times, 

And call it libel on the British climes. 

The Greek, the Turk, can love with hotter flame, 

And feel a passion worthy of the name; 

The Indian maddens with the fierce desire, 

And all but England owns a soul of fire ; 

Has she alone, proud mistress of the main, 

Imbib’d its coldness in her sicklier train? 

Has she alone, whom works of art gave birth, 

The richest—blackest empire of the earth— 

Snuff’d all its smoky particles from thence, 

To choke the finer avenues of sense ? 

Perchance I wrong them—but whate’er the cause, 

Religion, manners, government, or laws, 

There is a something in our dull cold climes, 

Which blunts our feelings as it cramps our 
crimes ; 

Politeness, custom, call it what you will, 

It is the soul's foul fretting moth-worm still, 

Oh God! when heart to heart can beat again, 

What law, what custom, should the throb re- 
strain ? 

When lip to lip and breast to breast would tell 

The inmost bosom’s fermentative swell, 

Shall Nature bind herself with formal ties, 

And love contine its language to the eyes ? 


But oh! if Ellen err’d in this alone, 

And scorn’d their manners where her lot was 
thrown, 

Reproach her not—her all of joy or woe, 

Her hope, her fear, her happiness below, 

Her sole companion in the path she run, 

Her friend, her brother, lover, all in one,” 

Was Albert! then in such an hour as this, 

They sure were harsh who blam’d a wilder kiss. 

And Albert too—he had none else to share 

His lonely bosom’s solitary prayer ; 

He had no thought on earth; er hope above, 

Beside her safety or beyond her love: 

They seem’d two stray links from a chain un- 
known, 

Created, living, for themselves alone; 

Condemn’d, with every other boon denied, 

To share such love as none have known beside. 
* * « * 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


THE PLEASURES AND PAINS OF 
EDITORS OF PERIODICALS. 


(A Sketch.) 


*¢ Delightful task.’’— Zhomson. 
** Hail plural Unit.’’—Colman, 


Even in this immense Metropolis there 
are, uot more than a score or two, and in 
the chief places of the kingdom not a 
greater number than from one to five of 
the entire population, who know any thing 
of the pleasures we are about to describe. 
To the great majority of readers, therefore, 
this exposition must possess the grand 
charin of novelty. 

In the first place, the joys of Editors are 
very widely spread and general ; in fact, they 
are made the happiest of living creatures— 
by being requested to publish such intima- 
tions as the following, sent to them ex- 
pressly, as it should seem, tor their gratifi- 
cation. 

‘ WE rejoice to hear that the MS. poem 
‘of A. B. is in such a state of forwardness 
‘ that it may positively be expected to issue 
‘ from the press this winter.’ 

‘It gives, or affords, us the highest 
‘ pleasure to be able to state that Mr. C. D. 
‘ intends to add another book to his exqui- 
‘ site treatise on morbid affections.’ 

‘Nothing could inspire us with greater 
‘ delight than to be able to state that that emi- 
‘ nent artist E. F. has arrived in safety froin 
‘Italy, where the contemplation of the 
‘ great masters has added new powers even 
‘ to his magie pencil.’ 

‘The public will learn with the same 
‘ heart-felt satisfaction which we feel in 
‘announcing it, that the accomplished 
‘ Miss G. H. has recovered from her indis- 
* position, and will immediately resume her 
* duties in the fashionable world.’ 

‘ WE are at once astonished and enrap- 
‘tured by J. K’s last lecture on the dis- 
‘ eases of the bladder. We understand he 
* begins his new course on the Ist of April 
* next.’ 

And so on through the whole alphabet, 
and the whole circle o° literature, arts, and 
sciences. 

WE are, it is true, sometimes said to be 
sorry, but in that case there is invariably a 
hope attached to us, a land of promise at 
the end of the desert ;—thus 

‘ WE are sorry to find that the rev. L. M. 
is prevented by the gout from finishing his 
grand work on the prophecies; but have 
reason to hope that the delay will be 
short, and the publication rendered more 
perfect every day it remains in the hands 
of its classic author.’ 

‘We lament to learn that N. O’s fa- 
mous picture of the Bomburdment* of Je- 
rusalem will not grace the ensuing Exhi- 
bition; but the lovers of the arts will be 
consoled with vs on being informed that it 
may be seen at his residence No. 717 next 
* door to the Ophthalmia Hospital in the Re- 


* Why not bombard Jerusalem? 
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‘ gent’s Park, and that many sublime touches 
‘ have recently been added to this masterly 
* composition.’ 

Being compelled ex officio to (rand 
thize in print with all the hypothetical hap- 
pinesses (heaven knows how few in reality !) 
of Authors, Artists, Players, Lecturers, 
Publishers, Picture-dealers, Cognoscenti, 
Exhibitors, Teachers, Fiddlers, and Hun- 
ters after popularity of every kind; feeling 
all their little troubles, and more than par- 
taking in all their great hopes ; watching 
their motions, as it were, and recording 
their progress with a maternal anxiety ; 
comforting the public when they are not 
immediately prominent, with the assurance 
that they will shortly be so, and being en- 
raptured with their stupendous merits 
when they do come forward with any la- 
bour—these are the mere first links of our 
intimate connexion with every thing in the 
above lines. 

Our opinions are of mighty importance. 

After seeing the midnight lamp expire in 
reading P’s MSS. preparing for the press, 
we are rapped out of bed at 7 o’clock by 
Q. determined not to present his Medals to 
the world, without consulting us on the 
merits (so that we too must ‘* stand the 
hazard”) of the dye. R. invites us to 
inspect his show-room six miles off, in 
a miry suburb, before he erects his na- 
tional monument to the memory of Tom 
Thumb the Greet, our knowledge of the 
original and historical information ren- 
dering our judgment on the subject 
so truly desirable. Our meals are inter- 
rupted, our retirement broken in upon, our 
most precious time consumed, our very 
sick-rooms invaded, by the discoverers of 
curious papers found where they were never 
lost, the liberal possessors and ready re- 
tailers of scientific information which hap- 
pens to be no news, the writers of poetry 
according to their own nomenclature, and 
the projectors of the most immortal schemes 
that ever an ungrateful world slighted as 
absurd and ridiculous. 


Then the multitude of especial favours 
that we receive—each in his sphere! Being 
chosen as the most appropriate channel for 
a highly (self) interesting communica- 
tion :—the publishers of.long Essays writ- 
ten in haste and in want of our kind cor- 
rection :—the most excellent Paper for an 
exposition of the greatest consequence to 
our readers in the improvement of S. 'T’s 
patent :—the respectable medium for an- 
swering U’s attack on V’s important let- 
ter :—the valuable journal for widely disse- 
minating a specimen of W’s intended pub- 
lication on a question of universal attrac- 
tion! 

It must be confessed that our enjoy- 
ments are occasionally chequered with some 
slight regrets. We find elegiac poets very 
hard hearted, and if weafiront them, or 
even pastoral writers, by not immediately 
inserting their productions, we are sure of 
a severe scolding, a heavy postage, and 
anger everlasting. Antiquarians are also 
obdurate dogs to deal with: if disappointed 
on the ensuing day of publication, there is 
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no escaping their research and remonstrance. 
In vain do we bury ourselves in the darkest 
corner of our study, and entrench ourselves 
behind the lies of our servants ‘‘ not at 
home ;” we are invariably dug out, and suffer 
enperw, Authors, whom our consciences 
will not allow us to praise, charge us with 
‘prejudice, partiality, corruption, illibera- 
lity, malevolence, and all the deadly sins of 
human nature. Artists are perhaps. stilt 
more intolerant and greedy of praise. Their 
appetites for flattery are only equalled by 
their immeasurable irritability ; and woe be 
to that Critic who does not discover in every 
daub the colouring of Titian, combined 
with the grandeur of Michael Angelo; in 
every plaster-model the fancied fire of Phi- 
dias, and the imagined beauty of Praxi- 
teles. Indeed, we have ascertained that 
most public characters have such capacious 
stomachs for applause, that there is no risk 
of surfeiting them with panegyric 5 but, on 
the contrary, much danger of being thought 
churls and niggardly starvlings for not giv- 
ing enough. Reviews must be puffs—eri- 
ticisms must observe no blemishes—biogra- 
phies must make men angels 

Then we are occasionally sore beset with 
temptations. A pretty poetess has just 
finished her first attempt, ‘‘ Stanzas to 
a favourite Goldfinch ;” and with down- 
cast blue eyes, a heaving bosom, and a 
faltering voice, entreats to see it in print. 
We are martyred between the writer and 
the writing. Suchasupplicant, what man 
can deny—such a composition, what Edi- 
tor can insert! A philanthropist has a 
plan for the relief of the poor—have we 
not charity to give it place? A reformer 
produces a scheme for remedying all 
abuses--have we not patriotism to find 
room for it! An enthusiast would preach 
mankind into one blessed group of loving 
brethren—the Sermons are long and per- 
haps tedious, but surely our humanity can- 
not reject them ! 

And it is often in vain to endeavour to 
elude these applications with, ‘‘ Your poe- 
try is charming, but it wants a little polish- 
ing to fit it for the public eye’—* Will you 
be so good as make the necessary altera- 
tions.’ ‘* It would delight us, but take the 
merit from you, which must not be”— 
‘Oh, I am not self-sufficient, and shall be 
happy to have my errors rectified.’ ‘‘ We 
will point out two or three slight defects in 
your exquisite ideas - - - so and so - - - 
et cetera.” The verses are taken to be 
altered, and we are never forgiven. 

And then the Stage and its people! Hea- 
ven defend us from it and them ! The thea- 
tre is a bottomless gulf for panegyric; the 
more that is poured in the more void it ap- 
pears, and there is no return. One Shak- 
speare, who knew them well, has told us we 
had better have a bad epitaph after our 
death, than their ill report while we live; 
and yet there is no avoiding the latter by 
the sacrifice of truths on the altar of flat- 
tery, though we butcher hecatombs. What 
is the death of a monarch to an actor’s tak- 
ing leave, overcome by his feelings, sup- 





ported by his friends, and all the audience, 
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who have them, snivelling into their white 
handkerchiefs !' WHat is the march of a ge- 
neral at the head of a victorious army, to 
the perigrinations of a third-rate mime 
‘through the provinces! As for the great 
heroes—if Critics do not laud them with 
more than eastern adulation, woe betide 
them, their motives are base, and they are 
the private foes of persons they never saw 
but on the public stage. Dreading some 
tragic end to our labours, we dare say no 
more of these tyrants, who carry the 
mockery of their profession into their in- 
tereourse with real life. 

‘* That is really-a fine group, Mr. Sculp- 
tor—the attitudes are easy, the pyramidal 
form studied without affectation, the animals 
spirited, and the human figures full of na- 
ture.” ‘But is there no point at which 
your admirable judgment could oblige me 

suggesting an improvement?’ ‘* The 
whole, we have said, is excellent, yet as no 
work is absolutely faultless, it does seem 
ossible to amend the anatomy of that 
orse’s limbs, and thus improve its position 
—the armour of one of the knights too is 
rather heterogeneous, being semi-barbaric, 
semi-Greek, like the St. George on a Pis- 
trucci crown”—‘ Oh, I beg your pardon, 
Gentlemen, I'am sorry to differ from such 
superior minds, but I have particularly re- 
garded the form and attitude of that horse, 
which is indeed the best part of the design, 
and the armour, I assure you, is classically 
accurate.’ We are doomed ignorant pre- 
tenders as soon as our backs are turned, 
and the monument graces St. Paul’s, with a 
crooked-legged Bucephalus, and a painted 
Pict in an Athenian helmet:—very much 
on a par with the rest of the national monu- 
ments (of want of taste) in that Cathedral. 

The Painter is equally solicitons for ad- 
vice, alias praise, and equally wediled to his 
own system. ‘‘ That shy is green”—* Ah! 
that was necessary for the contrast with 
these black rocks.’ ‘‘ The natural colour is 
blue.” «Surely you would not have a pic- 
ture look d?ack and b/ue!? ‘«But these trees 
are heavy and brown.” ‘ I must have a 
neutral tint in that bright sun-set.’—A pic- 
ture is entirely yellow, purple, and gold— 
it is a fine effect of colour. Another has 
men, women, and babes at the breast, all 
muscular as Samsons or Herculeses—it is a 
noble display of anatomical knowledge. A 
third has men of stone, and dead children 
of iron-grey—it is the grand gusto, half- 
tint, and not amenable to the laws of na- 
ture! We could swell the catalogue, but 
might be thought personal. 

“«* This is a new mechanical invention—a 
fire and water escape, so that you are in no 
danger in your garret, should your house 
catch fire, nor in your cellar if it should be 
flooded. Observe how the machinery 
moves.” ‘ Yes, in the air, but either fire or 
water would destroy the very principle of 
its motion ’—‘‘ I am sorry that you do not 
seem to understand the mechanical forces ” 
—‘ We are sorry that you do not seem to 
understand the force of our argument’— 
** It is very easy to object to useful specu- 
ations, but not so easy to escape froin the 











terrors of flood or horrors of conflagration ! ”” 
‘ Sir, we would rather trust to the resource 
of Gulliver among the Lilliputians, in both 
cases, than to your silly machine—Good by 
tye. 

We might dramatize a hundred other 
scenes in which the situation of the Editors 
of periodical works invariably resembles that 
of handsome women—most perseveringly 
courted, and little attended to when the 
come to advise. But we have said enoug 
on the subject ; and instead of resorting, as 
the Fair would do, toa curtain lecture, wE 
shall drop the curtain, behind which our 
readers have had a peep such as they may 
not have had before. 

WeEe—An Editor. 





THE DRAMA. 


CURIOUS STORY OF MADAME CATALANI. 
(From a German paper.) 


“* Madame Angelica Catalani a German.” 


**QOur readers will shake their heads 
when they read the seeming paradox im- 
plied in the above superscription. How- 
ever it is not an exaggerated patriotism that 
would attempt by sophistical arguments to 
represent the “‘ Queen of song” as ori- 
ginally belonging to Germany (as a certain 
modern, superlatively subtle critic’ has 
transformed Shakspeare into a German!) 
but we faithfully relate to them the follow- 
ing interesting facts, from respectable au- 
thority, and leave it to them to form their 
own opinion. 

A certain actor of the name of H—, 
said some years ago that ‘‘ he knew Madame 
Catalani very well, having performed with 
her at the same theatre in Russia, where she 
had at that time figured under the name of 
Miss Doris Schafer.” This he said at H. 
incidentally to two married sisters of the 
pretended Doris Scheefer, whose attention 
was excited by it, because their parents had 
a daughter of the name of Doris, who ran 
away from them at the age of 12 years, out 
of luve to the stage. For a long time they had 
obtained no news of her, till a letter came 
from the Netherlands to Magdeburg, the 
abode of her parents, in which she described 
to them her happy situation as a singer. Since 
then nothing more was heard of her, and 
the above assertion was forgotten. On the 
last visit of Madame Catalani to B. where 
the brother of Doris did not fail to go and 
hear the celebrated singer, he was so struck 
at the first sight with the eatraordinary 
likeness, that he communicated his asto- 
nishment in the strongest terms to his 
sisters at H. and to his brother at W. The 
latter, struck by the coinciding information 
of his brother, and the actor above spoken 
of, took the most obvious and natural 
course, by writing directly to Madame €a- 
talani, and requesting her to give him in- 
formation on the subject. But now, reader, 
mirabile dictu ! Madame Catalani delivered 
this letter to the magistrates at * * *, and 
desired them to inform the writer that he 
should deliver to these magistrates the 
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letter of the runaway daughter, and other 
family papers connected with it, after 
which ps (Madame Catalani) would ex- 
plain herself farther upon this affair. So 
things stand at present, and the writer of 
these lines can affirm, that the two sisters 
of the pretended German Catalani appear 
to him to have a likeness, if not a striking 
one, to Angelica, whom he has frequently 
seen. Truly, says the reader, all this sounds 
very plausibly; but does not Catalani at 
the first glance shew in every feature the 
genuine Italian? But we ourselves also 
suspend our opinion, and leave it to the 
future to decide, whether the history of 
music will one day say, Madame Catalani 
a German!” 





Drury Lanet.—The Manager, with 
most commendable activity and zeal, has 
endeavoured to supply the place of the lost 
pantomine, by getting up another. so 
rapidly, as to be able to offer it to the pub- 
lic on Thursday the 7th. Such meritorious 
exertion does him infinite credit, and was 
worthy of greater success, and a more 
popular theatre, than either attended the 
effort or belonged to the scene where it 
was made. This piece was announced in a 
pseudo-witty way, as one that ‘ the Manager 
thinks he is entitled to call a new comic 
pantomime, the story of which is founded 
on the principal feature of a tale related in 
the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, with 
new scenery, dresses, machinery, and 
tricks, but no deception, under the title of 
The Silver Arrow; or, — and the 
Fuiry Pari Banon? The Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments furnish the ground-work of 
this production, which is attributed to Mr. 
W. Barrymore, and was luckily prepared, 
or nearly so, for one of the minor theatres. 
We are sorry to have to say that the uproar 
and riot were so hideous on the night of 
representation, as to disgrace the audience, 
and render any thing like an account of the 
performances impossible. The O. P. con- 
fusion, at its height, was not more out- 
rageous. The Clown’s caze was the osten- 
sible source of contention; but it seemed 
evident that much noise and brutality were 
exhibited from the pure love of mischief 
and mobbing. Hartland was the substi- 
tute for Bradbury, and the tempestuous 
rabble espoused sides for their favoured 
Zanies. There were also anew Harlequin, 
(Yarnold) and Pantaloon, (Simpson.) As 
far as we could judge, the early parts of the 
pantomime were good; and some of the 
scenery was pretty. Towards the close it 
seemed to become very vulgar and common- 
place; the attempts at humour being quite 
abortive, or confined to the play-bill, which 
is facetious enough for a puppet-show, or 
the Royal Coburg. 

FioppeEN Fieip.—In our last we pro- 
mised to say something more on the sub- 
ject of Flodden Field; but it is really so 
stupefying a drama, that we are quite at a 
loss what to do with it. No person can re- 
sist the influence of sleep while it is acting, 
and though one does start occasionally at 
the ranting of Marmion, (Mr. H. Kemble,) 
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it is but for a momentary observation, and 
Penley’s soporific drawl, or Mra. West’s 

iteous whine, speedily renews the doze. 

he whole is, indeed, a very miserable 
piece of work, and the oaly part we can 
express our satisfaction at, is the finale, 
when the hero ‘‘ summons all his energy to 
die,” but cannot accomplish that job with- 
out a prodigious quantity of writhings and 
horrible face-makings. Mrs. Orger plays 
the wretched Constance as a comic actress 
should do; that is, in a way not to distress 
the feelings of the audience. Some bad 
dancing, and worse singing, complete the 
attractions of this worse than indifferent 
composition. 





Covent Garpen. On Twelfth night, 
Twelfth Night was performed, Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek by Mr. Farren, who played 
the part -well, but not better than we have 
been accustomed to see it. 

Harlequin Munchausen continues to run 
on all fours. 





FOREIGN DRAMA. 





THEATRE ROYAL DE L’ODEON. 


First representation of Le Tour de Faveur, 
a comedy, in one act. 

After being dazzled by a brilliant display 
of fire-works, it is no uncommon thing to 
cast a glance on the frail wood-frame which 
has supported the aérial edifice : the reader 
may thus form a tolerably correct notion of 
the new comedy. It is a running fire of 
sallies of wit and spirited versification, the 
sparkling vivacity of which rivets the at- 
tention of the spectator :“but as soon as the 
fire abates, he sees the hideous form of the 
dramatic skeleton. 

The victim sacrificed in this collection of 
satirical invectives, is a Newspaper Editor, 
who criticises new pieces without having 
seen them, and who has created for him- 
self a literary conscience, in spite of his 
anti-classic inclination. He defends Cor- 
neille and Racine, though in reality he 
thinks like Schlegel. 

To keep up the joke, Closel came for- 
ward to state that the Author of the Tour 
de Faveur was a journalist, who wished to 
remain unknown. 





VARIETIES. 


KOTZEBUE ON LAS CASES. 


We extract the following whimsical 
illustration of the position of Buonaparte 
and his adherents, from a recent publi- 
cation of the celebrated Kotzebue. 


“« We have often ruminated onthe point, 
whenee it arose that Buonaparte still has 
some such violent partisans as Count Las 
Cases. Either they are hypocrites, or they 
mean honestly. In the first case they have 
made a false reckoning, and can no more 
retract, or hope that some day or other the 
altars of their idol will be again erected. In 
the secund case, they are either so blind 





that they donot er will not see Napoleon’s 
innumerable acts of wickedness, or they 
are so mad and so degenerate as to consider 
them as great actions. Upon all these sup- 
positions, (and in truth we can make no 
other) —_ are contemptible persons, hy- 
pocrites or blockheads, idiots or scoundrels. 
Out of charity, we will class Count Las Cases 
among the blind: but he must not fancy 
that he is able to throw dust in the eyes of 
those who can see. There have been in- 
stances of little dogs, which have been 
confine in the same cage with a lion and 
were spared, having shewn the wild beast an 
attachment, which in general dogs show 
only to men. Suppose such a dog could 
speak, and assured us that the lion was not 
of the feline kind, was no beast of prey, 
nor, as every naturalist now knows, as 
cowardly as cruel; and, therefore, the 
keeper was wrong to shut him up; and 
that, besides, the meat which was daily 
thrown to him was not always so fresh and 
tender as he was used to:—what answer 
should we make to the dog ?” 


A letter in the Scotch papers states, that 
in clearing some rubbish from the site of 
Macbeth’s Castle, near Perth, part of the 
ground gave way, and sunk down about six 
feet, discovering a regularly built vault, 
about six feet long and four feet wide. 
Among the ruins was found a large stone, 
weighing about 5001bs. which is pronounced 
to be of the meteoric or semi-metallic kind. 
This stone must have lain there during the 
long series of ages since Macbeth’s reign. 
Beside it were also fouad two round tablets, 
of a composition resembling bronze. On 
one of these, two lines are engraved, whiich 
a gentleman has thus deciphered—‘‘ The 
sconce (or shadow) of kingdom come, until 
sylphs in air carry me again to Bethel.” 
These plates exhibit the figures of targets 
for the arms. From time immemorial it 
has been a favourite Scottish legend, that 
unseen hands brought ‘‘ Jacob’s pillow from 
Bethel,” and dropped it on the site where 
the palace of Scoon now stands. A strong 
belief is also entertained by many, that it 
was only a representation of this Jacob’s 
pillow that Edward sent to Westminster, 
the sacred stone not having been found by 
him. The curious on the spot, aware of 
such traditions, and who have viewed these 
venera le remains of antiquity, agree that 
Macbeth may, or rather must have depo- 
sited the stone in question at the bottom of 
his castle, on the hill of Dunsinane, where 
it has been found by the workmen. This 
curious stone has been shipped for London, 
for the inspection of the scientific amateur, 
in order to discover its real quality. 


The Botanic Garden at Cambridge has 
recently received, from the island of Seri- 
phos, in Greece, a species of Dianthus, of 
such rarity and beauty, that it is regarded as 
a great botanical curiosity. Three living 
plants of the 7ree Pink, or Dianthus frutico- 
sus, properly a variety of Dianthus arboreus, 
have been presented to one of the Profes- 
sors of that University by Mr. Stansfeld 
Rawson, of Halifax, who visited Seriphos, 








now Serpho, in search of this plant, being 

uided to its habitat by the account which 
rournefort published, who discovered it at 
Seriphos upon the 24th of August 1700. 
Since Tournefort’s time it was lost; man 
travellers sought in vain for specimens of it 
in Greece; but, fortunately, as the plants 
here alluded to are in a thriving state, it is 
now likely to become naturalizéd in this 
country, or, at least, a considerable orna- 
ment of our green-houses. 


The great Northern bard, Walter Scott, 
has, we understand, had the honour of a 
Baronetage conferred upon him: such men, 
in turn, confer honour on the baronetage. 


When Horace Walpole published his 
Historic doubts on Richard the 3d, his niece 
Waldegrave was secretly married to the 
King’s brother, and it was a question if the 
marriage was legal. GeorgeSelwyn observed, 
that he did not think fe (Walpole) should 
have doubted about the Duke of Gloucester. 


Cappace versus Wine —A French 
Journal observes, that the Cabbage is a so- 
vereign remedy for curing intoxication 
from wine, and that it has even the power 
of preventing it; for we are informed, that 
by eating a certain quantity of Cabbage be- 
fore dinner, we may drink as much wine as 
we please, without experiencing any incon- 
venience. This property of the cabbage is 
mentioned by Aristotle and Theophrastus, 
who are of opinion that it proceeds from 
the antipathy which the vine shews for the 
cabbage. If a cabbage be planted near a 
vine, the latter retires to as great a distance 
as possible, or perhaps dies. Hence it is 
concluded, that the vine, owing to this 
aversion, allows itself to be overcome by 
the cabbage. Be this as it may, the phe- 
nomenon is indisputable, and the recipe, 
which was declared to be effectual by the 
ancient Egyptians, is now universally 
adopted in Germany. 


‘ 

It is stated ina military work by a Spanish 
officer, that in the year 1811 the courage of 
the be:ieged in Valencia was for along time 
supported by the miraculous image of the 
Virgin, called ‘* Santa Maria nuestra Sen- 
nora de los desemparados.” She was the 
Generalissima of the Valencians, was re- 
cognised as such by the Marquis del Pa- 
lacio, Captain-General of the Province, and 
bore in all public papers the title of 
“* Generalissima par mar y tierra.” She 
was also decorated with the insignia of the 
Captain-General, and the general’s searlet 
sash, embroidered with gold. 


Le Retour en Angleterre; or Ils sont 
chez eux, was got up in celebration of the 
departure of the Allies. The fate it expe- 
rienced at the Vaudeville will probably 
prove a cure for the mania of dramatizing 
an event which, for some time past, has 
been forced into a subject of compliment to 
the French. Nothing can be more ridicu- 
lous than these eternal praises, particularly 
when they come from the mouth of an Eng- 
lishman. The piece was not without wit, 
but the subject was displeasing, and it 
completely failed.—Paris Paper, 








ORIGINAL ANECDOTES, BY PHILARCHON. 


The lady of Mr. Grosvenor, of Oxford, 
<the well-known Sugeal operator on con- 
tractions of the limbs, by friction,) was, 
just after her marriage, playing at whist in 
a party, and succeeded in winning game 
after game. Turning round to an Univer- 
sity man, who stood at her elbow, she ex- 
claimed, “There! do you not think, Sir, 
Ihave played my cards well?” <‘ You have 
indeed, Madam, (replied the wit,) for you 
have won the Rubber.’ 

The convefsation, at a party, turned upon 
the duration of eornubial happiness ; and 
various anecdotes were related, of couples 
living in harmony together for nearly half 
acentury. At length, some one observed 
that he kpew a@ pair who had been married 
upwards of fifty years, and that the hus- 
band (who was the survivor) had assured the 
relater that they never exchanged a cross 
word during the whole period. ‘‘ What think 
you of that, my Lord?” said a gentleman 
to a worthy old Scotch prelate, who was 
mute during the former part of the conver- 
sation. ‘Why, Sir, (replied his Lordship, 
in the true Scoteh accent,) I think i¢ must 
a@’ been very dool!’ (dull ) 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


It is understood that Captain Sabine, the 
naturalist, does not proceed with his pro- 
posed work on the Arctic Expedition. 

The name of the New Tales of my Land- 
lord, which are in preparation, is Montrose, 
‘and we imagine the story is of course 
founded on the romantic exploits of the gal- 
lant Marquis of that title. 

We hear of a new Poem, from the pen 
of Mr. Montgomery. 

Mr. Dillon, whose tragedy of Retribu- 
tion, as we noticed in our review at the 
period of its publication, gave promise of 
an “* All hail, hereafter,” is again about to 
appear before the public tribunal, as a 
tragic author. A new play of his has been 
accepted at Covent Garden. 

The Imperial Library of Vienna contains 
360,000 printed volumes, 12,000 manu- 
scripts, and 300,000 engravings. In the 
Library of the Vienna University, there are 
upwards of 110,000 volumes; and in the 
Academy of Theresa, in the same city, 
50,000. The Library of the Duke of Saxe- 
Teschen contains 60,000. volumes ; that of 
Prince Von Lichtenstein, 30,000; the Im- 

erial Library at Prague, 120,000; and the 
Libeary of Gratz, 100,000. 


SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA. 

We are not prone to give the notices of 
Authors, on their intended works, as, 
without meaning any disrespect either to 
them or their publishers, we presume to 
think the public had better see the 
performances before opinions are hazarded, 
and not rely -on the impartiality of the 
writers, who naturally admire their own 
offspring, or of Booksellers, who sutffi- 
ciently express their favourable sentiments 
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by undertaking the risk of publication ; but 
there is so much matter worthy of imme- 
diate attention in the following, and we 
have received it from a gentleman on whom 
we can so confidently rely, that we unhesi- 
tatingly give it a place in our columns. 


“In ai em mega for the press, and 
speedily will be published, the most clear 
and authentic Narrative yet detailed, of the 
Fate of the Expedition which sailed from 
England in the year 1817, to join the 
Patriotic Forces in the Provinces of Vene- 
zuela and Caracas. 

“This work will embrace all the particular 
occurrences attending the formation of the 
different corps, under their respective 
Colonels; together with a copy of the 
agreement entered into by Don Lopez 
Mendez, both on behalf of himself, and 
in behalf of his government, with the 
different Colonels of corps, officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and men; as also 
all those various casualties which attended 
the voyage from England to the Spanish 
Main. 

«* It will treat of the reception given tothe 
British troops on their arrival at the city of 
Angostura, on the river Orinoco, the then 
seat, as it now is, of the Republican go- 
vernment. It will caution all those-whose 
confidence and too easy faith in the pro- 
testations made them by the Deputy of 
Venezuela, resident in London, and gua- 
ranteed to them collectively and individu- 
ally by the said Luis Lopez Mendez, in 
his articles of agreement, as well as all 
future Colonels who may be induced to aid 
and assist the cause, not to give credence 
to any promises of a pecuniary nature, 
which he the said agent may even yet 
have the impudence and temerity to hold 
cut to them, and the audacity and dis- 
honesty to disavow when called upon to 
perform them !!! 

** Tothis Narrative will be annexed ajour- 
nal of the Author’s passage up the Orinoco 
and River de Apure, to the town and gar- 
rison of San Fernandez. The state of the 
Republican army at that period, (viz. 23d 
May 1818,) and a detail of the manner of 
its retreat before the Royalist troops, after 
the action at Calabosa; together with the 
reasons which obliged the Author to make 
good his retreat also (in company with 
General Bolivar) to Angostura, and, 
finally, to return to England. 

«* To this statement will be added, the 
Author’s opinion, as to the ultimate success 
of the cause in which the Patriots have, for 
the last eight years, been engaged; taken 
from observations made by himself, during 
the period he commanded the British bri- 
gade in the service of the Venezuela 
Republic. 

“I laugh at threats! I wish to MEET my men! 
* I'd dare them all; for, ‘* TrRutTH shall GUIDE 
my pen”” !f 





——— 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
DecemBeRr 1818. 
Thursday, 31—Thermometer from 22 to 40. 
Barometer from 30, 61 to 30, 59. 
Wind SW. 0.—Generally clear and fine, with 











a little fog in the evening, and a halo formed 
round the moon till about ten o’clock. 


JANUARY 1819. 


Friday, 1\—Thermometer frony 24 to 41. 
Barometer from 30, 64 to 30, 70. 
Wind SW. and NbE. 0.—The morning cloudy, 
noon clear, and the sun pleasantly shining most 
of the afternoon; in the evening it was foggy, 
which soon increased much, and overpowered a 
halo which was beginning to form about six. 


Saturday, 2—Thermometer from 27 to 39. 
Barometer from 30, 66 to 30, 62. 
Wind NbE. 0.—A strangely overcast heavy day. 
Sunday, 3—Thermometer from 33 to 44. 
Barometer from 30, 53 to 30, 46. 
Wind SbE. 3.—The early part of the morning 
cloudy, the rest of the day generally clear. 
Monday, 4—Thermometer from 24 to 38. 
Barometer from 30, 40 to 30, 32. 
Wind SW. 4—Generally hazy, with faint sun- 
shine; the evening cloudy, the thermometer rose 
to 38, and it thawed quite fast; at tea foggy, and 
freezing. 
Tuesday, 5—Thermometer from 26 to 40. 
Barometer from 30,35 to 30, 38. 
Wind N. #-—Generally overcast, with a thick 
fog in the morning. 
¥ ednesday, 6—Thermometer from 29 to 43. 
Barometer from 30, 36 to 30, 31. 
Wind SE. ¥.—Generally cloudy till noon, after 
when, the clouds gradually diminished, and it 
became quite clear. ‘ 





GENERAL ACCOUNT FOR THE PAST YEAR, 1818. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lara’s verses have that degree 7 merit 
which would recommend them to the Literary 
Gazette, but we should be glad to know if 
they are previously published in any other 


way, 

4 e beg to be excused from 1. S.’s civility, 
and shall be much obliged to Favon to put 
his menace into eavecution. 

Though the character of the writer (Mr. 
J.B. of R.) of an able poetical critique, 
offered for our page, is a guarantee of im- 
partiality, it would yet be transgressing an 
established rule with us to insert it without 
seeing the work, and being thus enabled 
personally to answer for it. We trust this 
notice willnot be ill received, as the fairness 
and independence of our publication would 
be hazarded by an opposite course. 





ERRATUM.—In the verses To an Old Friend 
(page 11) in the eleventh line, for “¢ since,” read 
** once.”’ 





sae JOublications. 


Vaccination, 
This Day is published, in 8vo. with plates, ios. 6d. bds. 

N ACCOUNT of the SMALL POX, as it ap- 
peared after Vaccination. By ALEXANDER 
MONRO, M.D. Professor of Anatomy in the University 
of Edinburgh.—Including, among many cases, three 

which occurred in the Author’s own Family. 

Printed for Archibald Constable and Co. Edinburgh. 


Of whom may be had, 

A Memoir on the Congenital Club Feet of 
Children, and on the Mode of Correcting that Deformity. 
By Antonio Scarpa,Emeritus Professor and Director of the 
Medical Faculty of the Imperial and Royal University of 
Pavia. Translated from the Italian by J. H. Wishart, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, and one of the 
Surgeons of the Royal Infirmary and Dispensary of Edin- 
burgh. With Five Original Engravings by Anderloni. 
One vol. 4to. price 10s. 6d. boards. 





This Day is published, price 2s. 
PPHE EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, and LITE- 
RARY MISCELLANY, being a New Series of the 
Scots Magazine for December 1818. 

Contents :—On the present Epidemic Fever—Descrip- 
tion of London, bya French Traveller, in 1641—British 
Trade with India, since the Abolition of the East India 
Company’s Monopoly—Popular Superstitions of Clydes- 
dale, No. I1I. Wraiths—Some other Remarks on the 
effects of War and Taxation, bya Disciple of the Produc- 
tive School—Transactions of the Wigwam Society—Ac- 
count of Expenses at the Funeral of a Scottish Baronet, 
in 1722—M. Cabanis on the Relation between Matter 
and Mind—On Verbal Criticism, illustrated by some 
Specimens, Number 1I1.—Letter from Mr. Huddleston on 
Ancient Graves—On the early English Dramatists, No. I. 
—Observations on the Propagation of Heat in gaseous 
Media—Coins of Robert Bruce—Dr. Tromp’s “* Nature 
Perfected,” Prospectus — Translations from Schiller : 
1. On the Ancient Statues at Paris; 2. The German 
Muse—Description of a Fossil Tree discovered near Peni- 
cuik (with a Plate)—Notices of Mr. Hazlitt’s Lectures on 
the Comic Genius of England, now delivering at the 
Surrey Institution: Lecture first, On Wit and Humour; 
Lecture second, On the Comic Characters of Shakspeare 
and Ben Jonson—Edinburgh Association for the Relief 
of Destitute Imprisoned Debtors—Translations from the 
Italian, No. I1.—Review of Florence Macarthy, an Irish 


-Tale, by Lady Morgan; Memoires de Madame d’Epinay 


(concluded) ; Shipwreck of the Oswego (concluded)— 


“Original Poetry—Literary and Scientific Intelligence--- 


Monthly Register, &c. 
Edinburgh : Printed for Archibald Constable and Co. ; 
and to be had of all Booksellers. 





This Day are published, New Editions of 

INNOCK’S CATECHISMS of the ARTS 
and SCIENCES. (Price Nine-pence.) These little 
Works are recommended to the attention of every Pa- 
rent and Teacher, as the most useful series of Books that 
can be put into the hands of young people, each book 
containing the principles of the art or science on whith 
it treats; and written in so clear and easy astyle, that it 

can be understood By the meanest capacity. 


Arithmetic. History of Scotland. 
Ancient History. History of Ircland, 
Astronomy. History of France. 


History of Rome. 
History of Greece. 
History of America. 


Architecture. 
Agriculture. 
Algebra. 


Bible and Gospel. Ichthyology. 
British Geography. Latin Grarffmar. 
Botany. Logic. 

British Biography. Medicine. 

British Law. Mineralogy. 
Classical Biography. Modern History. 
Chemistry. Morality. 
Chronology. Music. 

Drawing. Mythology. 
Electricity. Natural History. 
Entomology. Navigation. 
English Grammar. Ornithology. 
French Grammar. Perspective. 

First Catechism. Poetry. 

General Knowledge. Religion. 
Geography. Rhetoric. 
Geometry. Trade and Commerce. 
Heraldry. Universal History. 


History of England. 

P. & M. beg to inform their friends that they have 
very superior wove Ciphering Books, now on sale, made 
of the stoucest and finest paper, well bound, and orna- 
mented with handsome emblematical Copper-plate Title 
Pages, at the following price, for ready-money only :— 

One quire, or 96 leaves, 3s. 

Also, excellent foolscap Ciphering, and post and fools- 
cap Copy Books, ruled and plain, with every other de- 
scription of Stationary for the use of Schools. 





Just republished—Sell at Nine Pence each, or bound very 
neatly in Two Volumes, with elegant Frontispieces, 
priee 12s. the First Series of 

[)*: MAVOR’S CATECHISMS; or First Prin- 

eiples of Knowledge and Instruction. Written for 
the Use of Schools and Families. 
The First Series comprises 

The Nursery Catechism ; being the Rudiments of early 
Knowledge, suitable for tender minds. 

General Knowledge; or a Brief Introduction to the Arts 
and Sciences. 

History of England continued ‘o this time. 

Health, Exercise, and Recreation, with simple Rules for 
the Management of Children. 

Universal History, Sacred and Profane. 

Geography; or, a Knowledge of the Globe and its 
Inhabitants. 

Animated Nature, a Description of the Animal Kingdom. 

Botany; or, an Easy Introduction to the Vegetabl 








To Schoolmasters. 
This Day was published, price 9s. 6d. 
"THE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, with Ex- 
planatory Notes, collected from various Grammars, 
for the Use of Schools. By Wm. MAVOR, LL.D. 

“,,* The sale of eight very large Impressions, confirms 
the value of the Notes attached to this Grammar, and 
fully indicates the character which Dr. Mavor’s Edition 
continues to sustain in Schools, for accuracy and neatness. 

London : Printed for Lackington and Co.; Scatchard 
and Co.; G. and W. B. Whittaker ; Longman and Co. ; 
Baldwin and Co.; Boosey and Sons; J. Richardson ; 
G. Wilkie; and R. Fenner. 


Thomson's Annals of Philosophy. 
This Day is published, @s. 6d. No. 73, for January 1818, 


ANNALS OF PHILOSOPHY ; or Magazine 

of Chemistry, Mineralogy, Mechanics, Natural His- 
tory, Agriculture, and the Arts. By THOMAS THOM- 
SON, M.D. F.R.S. L. and E. Regius Professor of Che- 
mistry, Glasgow. 

This Number contains the following Articies :—M.The- 
nard on New Combinations of Oxygen and Acids; Dr. 
Prout on the Phen mena of Sanguification; Dr. Mur- 
ray’s Experiments on Muriatic Acid Gas; History of An- 
thrazothionic Acid, by Theodor Von Grotthus; Method 
of separating Iron from Manganese, by the same; Com- 
bination of Carbonate and Hydrate of Lime, by the 
same ; Description and Plate of an improved Microscope ; 
Notice by Dr. Leach respecting Animals brought from 
the Arctic Regions; Analytical Review of Memoirs of the 
Wernerian Natural Society, Vol, 11..Part II.; Proceed- 
ings of the Royal and Linnzan Societies ; Cause of the 
reddened Snow brought from the Coast of Baffin’s Bay ; 
Report of the Sea Snake of America untrue ; a Variety 
of other Scientific Notices, Meteorological Tables, &c. 

London; Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, Pa- 
ternoster-row; where complete sets may now be pro- 
cured, the early volumes having been reprinted. 








Pawley’s New General Atlas. 


This Day is published, printed on superfine imperial 4to, 
containing sixty Maps, beautifully engraved, from the 
designs of GEORGE PAWLEY, Esq. Geographer to 
Government, 

NEW GENERAL ATLAS, consisting of a 
~™ Complete set of Maps, compiled from the best 
Authorities, including all the New Discoveries, and the 
Alterations that have lately taken place in Europe. 

By GEORGE PAWLEY, Esq. 

Price, handsomely coloured, 4/. 4s. half bound in russia. 

Boundary lines coloured, si. 13s. 6d. half bound 

in calf, 

Plain, $l. 3s. half bound in calf. ° 


London: Published by and for Pinnock and Maunder, 
at the Literary Gazette Office, No. 267, Strand; and sold 
by all Booksellers. 

‘* The principal object of the Publishers in this under- 
taking, is to combine accuracy of construction with 
elegance of execution, and magnitude of scale with 

a 











Kingdom. 

Laws and Constitution of England. 
And, The Bible. 

The success which has attended the first series of these 
Catechisms, and the frequent solicitations of Schoolmas- 
ters and the Public, have at length induced the author to 
fulfil his original intention, by the compilation of a se- 
cond series.—It is trusted that the subjects which it com- 
prises are of equal interest and utility with the former ; 
and that the execution of them will be found to be 
marked by the same care and attention to the production 
of sound principles and correct facts, which have ensured 
so decided a preference to the preceding series. 

Second Series. 
English Poetry 
English Grammar 
Rhetoric & Composition | 
Astronomy and the Globes 
Chemistry & Mineralogy 


History of Rome 
Greece 
——_——-— France 
Chronology and Remark- 
able Events 

General Biography 

Printed for Lackington and Co, Finsbury-Square; 
Baldwin and Co. Paternoster-Row; and G. and W. B. 
Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 








c of size. Every attention has been paid 
to render this Atlas as complete as possible, and at the 
same time to avoid that needless repetition of places 
which too frequently occurs in works of this nature. 

“* Those countries which are most interesting, particu- 
larly the European States, are given each on four pages, 
forming together the full size of a sheet of imperial, 
without the inconvenience of folding. This work will be 
particularly useful to persons p ing larger coll 
of Maps, as a copious general Index, sufficient for all 
the purposes of Historic Illustration ; while it will form 
a valuable appendage to the Libraries of those who do 
not chuse or cannot afford to purchase Atlasses of larger 
size and greater expense,” 

Also, by the same Publishers, 

Pawiey’s Minor Atlas, consisting of Maps; 
printed on imperial 4to, engraved in the same beautiful 
and correct style, and containing all the Maps usually 
inserted in Atlasses designed for the use of students in 
Geography, corrected up to the present time, 

Price, handsomely coloured, 2/. 19s. 6d. half bound calf, 
boundary lines coloured, 2I. 5s. ditto. 
—— Plain, - - - - - il. 18s, ditto, 
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This Day is published, in cr. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
NTAR,aBedowen Romance. Translated from 
the ARABIC. By TERRICK HAMILTON, Esq. 
Oriental Secretary to the British Embassy at Constanti- 
nople.—Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





In a few Days will be published, in 2 vols. 12mo. 
MEMOIRS of the First Thirty-two Years of 
the LIFE of JAMES HARDY VAUX, now trans- 
ported for the Second Time, and for Life, to New South 
Wales. Written by Himself. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





On the ist of February will be published, in 2 vols. svo. 
ETTERS from the NORTH of ITALY; re- 
lating principally to theGovernment, Statistics, Man- 
ners, Language, and Literature of that Country. Ad- 
dressed to Henry Hallam, Esq. 
By WILLIAM STEWART ROSE. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





North Pole. 


Speedily will be published, in 1 vol. 4to. with Plates, 
NARRATIVE of an ATTEMPT to DISCO- 
VER a Passage over the North Pole to Behring’s 
Straits. By CAPTAIN DAVID BUCHAN, Commander 
of His Majesty’s Ships Dorothea and Trent. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemaric Street. 





North-F est Passage. 
In January na = poaanes, | in 1 vol. 4to. with Maps, 


A VOYAGE. of DISCOVERY to the ARCTIC 
REGIONS, in Search of a North-West Passage, in 

HisMajesty’s Ships Isabella and Alexander. By CAP- 

TAIN JOHN ROSS, R.N. Commander of the Expedition. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








Speedily will be published, in 1 vol. 4to. with a Map, and 
several Plates of Architecture,Costumes, Processions,&c. 
AN ACCOUNT of the MISSION from CAPE 
COAST CASTLE to the KINGDOM of ASHANTEE, 
in AFRICA: comprising its History, Laws, Superstitions, 
Customs, Architecture, Trade, &c. To which is added, 
a Translation, from the Arabic, of an Account of Mr. 
Park’s Death, &c. By THOMAS EDWARD BOW- 
DICH, Esq. Conductor and Chief of the Embassy. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This Day is published, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


BiLACKwoop" S EDINBURGH MAGA- 
ZINE or Monthly Register of General Literature, 
Science, and Art. No. XXI. for December 1818. 

Contents:—I. Essays on the Lake School of Poetry. 
No. 2. On the Habits of Thought inculcated by Words- 
worth—IJ. On the Revival of a Taste for our Ancient 
Literature—I11. Prediction.—1V. Some Account of the 
Life of Hector Macneill—V. Chateau of Coppet: Letter 
Third—VI1.Tristan d’Acunha, &c—VI1. Letter from Lieu- 
tenant King, now employed in completing a Survey of 
New Holland—VIII. On the Stocks, or Public Funds— 
1X. An Historical and Geographical Essay on the Trade 
and Communication of the Arabians and Persians with 
Russia and Scandinavia, during the Middie Ages—X. 
Observations on the Provencal Language and Literature, 
by A. W. Schlegel—XI. On the Crusades (Translated 
from the German of Frederick Schlegel,—XII. Poems 
and Plays by the Duchess of Newcastle—XI!1 Remarks 
on Training—XIV. Catalogue of Pictures at Augsburg— 
XV. Some Account of the Life and Writings of Ensign 
and Adjutant Odoherty—XVI. Dr. Ulrick Sternstare’s 
First Letter on the National Character of the Scots— 
XVII. Singular Anecdote—XVIII. A Portrait—XIX. 
Elegy—XX. General Ludlow’s Monument—XXI. Lite- 
rary Premium—X XII. Sketch of the Life of Albert Thor- 
valldsen—X X1J1. North-west Passage. Expedition under 
Captain Ross and Lieutenant Parry, in the Isabella and 
Alexander—X XIV. Versification of a Passage in Purchas 
—XXV. On Naval Education—X XVI. Reflections occa- 
sioned by some late Sins of the Public Prints—X XVII. 
Literary and Scientific Intelligence—Works preparing 
for Fublication—Monthly List of New Publications— 
XXVIII.Monthly Register—Commercial Report— Meteo- 
rological Report—Promotions andA ppointments—Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Tn a few Days will be published, neatly printed in sm. 4to. 
HUMAN LIFE. A Poem. . 

By SAMUEL ROGERS, Esq. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








In January will be published, the Fourth Number of 
HAEEWILL's VIEWS in ITALY, illustra- 


tive of Eustace, Forsyth, &c. containing 
I. Cascade of Terni.—I1. Tomb Cecilia of Metella.— 
Ill. Arch of Trajan, at Ancona.—IV. Stanza degli Ana- 
mali.—V. Galleria delle Miscellanee. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c.. 


Christmas Vacation.—To Schoohuaasters exclu- 
sively.—This Day was published, 
A CATALOGUE of DICTIONARIES, Gram- 
mars, Greek and Latin Classics, and other School 
Books ; together with a Selection of the best Works, 
adapted for the improvement and recreation of Young 
Persons, in elegant Bindings, as Presents or School Re- 
ward Books, which are now selling wholesale, by Lack- 
ington, Hughes, Harding, Mavor, and Jones, Finsbury- 
Square.— Of whom may be had, published this Day, 2s. 6d, 
the th edition of 


The Art of Short-hand Perfected, a Trea- 








New Novel. 

This Day was published, in Three Vols, 12mo. price @!s. 
bds. by G. and W. B. Whittaker, No. 13, Ave-Maria- 
lane; and Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh, 

(CAMPBELL ; or, The Scottish Probationer. 

A Novel. 

** Hard is the scholar’s lot, condemn’d to sail 
Unpatronized, o’er life’s tempestuous wave ; 
Clouds blind his sight ; nor blows a friendly gale 
To waft him to cne port—except the grave!” 

Penrose. 





This Day is published, in 3 vols. igmo. 13s. 6d. bds. 
ORALY. A Novet. 
“*O powerful Virtue! O victorious fair! 
At least excuse a trial too severe ; 
Receive the triumph, and forget the war.”—Prior. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 
In the course of the preseat Month will appear, 
Oakwodd Hail. A Novel. By Miss Hut- 
ton. In3 vols. 12mo 

A Traveller's “Tale of the Last Century. 


By Miss Spence. In vols. 12mo. 





This Day is published, in foolscap 8vo. illustrated with 
Wood Cuts by Branston, from Designs by Thurston, 
the Third Edition, price 10s. 6d. bds. of 


POETICAL VAGARIES ; containing an Ode 

to We, a Hackneyed Critic; Low Ambition, or 
the Life and Death of Mr. Daw; Reckoning with Time; 
the Lady of the Wreck, or Castle Blarneygig; Two Par- 
sons, or the Tale of a Shirt; and Vagaries Vindicated, a 
Poem, addressed to the Reviewers. 

By GEORGE COLMAN, the Younger 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 





This Day are published, the 2d Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
with a Portrait after Raebairn, price 11. 1s. bds. 
EMOIRS of the late Mrs. ELIZABETH 
HAMILTON ; witha Selection from her Corres- 
pondence, and other unpublished Writings. 
By MISS BENGER. 
Printed for Longman, tiurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 
Of whom may be had, by Mrs. Hamilton, 
A Series of Popular Essays, on the Im- 
provement of the Understanding, &c. 2 vols. Svo. 11.4s.bds. 
Hints to Patrons and Directors of Schools, 
12mo. 7s. bds. 





This Day is published, in 8vo. price 15s. 

HE ANNUALBIOGRAPHYand OBITUARY 

for 1819, with Silhouette Portraits, comprehending the 
private Life of her late Majesty, with an historical Dis 
sertation on the Family of Mecklenburgh Strelitz; a 
Memoir of Sir Samuel Romilly, illustrated by authentic 
Notes concerning his Family ; a biographical Account of 
Lord Ellenborough, late Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench ; another of the late Mr. Dempster, with some ori- 
ginal Letters to a Member of his Majesty’s Privy Coun- 
cil; a Life of, and Analysis of the Impeachment of Mr. 
Hastings ; biographical Notices of Dr. Burney, Sir Tho. 
mas Bernard, Sir Richard Croft, Mr. Rose; Dr. Cogan, 
Founder of the Royal Humane Society ; Dr. Adams, Rev. 
William Beloe, &c. with an analytical Account of their 
Works. The whole is interspersed with a Variety of original 
documents, together with an account of recent biogra- 
phical works, and an Index of Persons lately deceased. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 
Of whom may be had, 
Vol, I. and II. for 1817 and 1818, price 15s. each, 





tise rec ded to Schools for its brevity and per- 
spicuity. 





Fourth Edition.—Price 3s. 6d. bds. 8vo. 
N ADDRESS from a CLERGYMAN to his 
PARISHIONERS. With Morning and Evening 
Prayers. By R.VALPY, D.D. F.A.S. 
‘The Subjects treated in this Address, are— 

Of God—the Son of God—the Holy Ghost—the Trinity 
—Read the Scriptures—Incarnation of Jesus Christ— 
Doctrines of Jesus Christ—Resurrection—Redemption— 
Justification—Faith—Works—Works without Faith— 
Faith without Works—Union of Faith and Works— 
Merit and Reward—Humility—Influence of the Holy 
Spirit—Repentance—Regeneration—Conversion — Delay 
of Conversion—Our Endeavours—Predestination—Free- 
will—Prayer—Public Worship—Fawily Prayer—Sacra- 
ment—Forgiveness of Injuries—Veneration to the Name 
of God—Relative Duties—Exhortation to Piety—Pros- 
pect in Life—Use of Time—Death. 

Printed by A. J. Valpy ; and sold by Longman and Co. 
and all Booksellers in Town and Country. 

Of whom may also be had, by the same Author, 
Sermons, in Two Volumes, 8vo. price 18s. 
And all the Author’s Works. 





James Montgomery, Esq. 
Just published, 
"THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
For January 1. 

Containing—1. A very interesting Memoir (accompa 
nied by @-fine Portrait) of James Montgomery, Esq. 
Author of the Wanderer of Switzerland, and other 
Poems—2. Observations on Lady Morgan’s Florence 
Macarthy, and the Quarterly Reviewers—3. Sabina; or, 
New Scenes of the Toilette of a rich Roman Lady—4. On 
the various kinds of Head Dresses worn by the Roman 
Ladies—5. The Festival of Adonis, Wax Fruits, and 
Flowers, &c.—6. Authentic and interesting particulars 
of Martin Luther’s Marriage—7. Letters from the Hon. 
Horace Walpole to the Rev. W. Cole, and others—s. M. 
Dupin’s Memoire on the Public Establishments of Great 
Britain, presented to the French Institute—9. Z. on the 
Cockney School of Prose Writers, No. 3—10. On Emi- 
gration and its effects—11. Modern Plagiarists—12. Pope’s 
Eloisa—i3. The Welsh Indians—i4. On the establish- 
ment of a new system of Agriculture—15. Mr. Tredgold 
on the Limits of the Span in Bridge Building—1i6. Peace 
Societies, &c.—17. Infancy of George I1].—18. Beauty 
in England, France, and Italy—i9. The Arctic Expedi- 
tion—20. The Geological Society of Cornwall—21. Varie- 
ties; newly-invented Window Shutters; the Tokay 
Wine, &c.—22. State of French Literature—23. The 
Drama—24. Digest of Political Events—2o. Funeral of 
her late Majesty ; account of Lord Ellenborough, &c.— 
26. Reports Literary, Commercial, and Agricultural— 
27. Incidents, Promotions, Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths, at home and abroad. 

A SECOND EDITION of the Number for December 1, 
has been piinted, containing the Portraits and Memoirs 
of Her LATE MAJESTY, and of Sir SAMUEL ROMILLY. 

Printed for Henry Celburn, Conduit Siree:, to whom 
communications (post paid) are requested to be addressed. 





London: Printed for the Proprietors, by BENSLEY and 
Son, Bolt-court, Fleet-street : Published every Satur- 
day, by HENRY COLBURN, Public Library, Conduit- 
street; JOHN BELL, Dealerin Newspapers, Sweeting’s 
alley, Cornhill; and PINNOCK and MAUNDER, 
Booksellers, at the Literary Gazette Office, 267, Strand, 
where Communications (post paid) are requested to be 
addressed to the Editor. Also supplied, and sent Free 
of Postage, by all Booksellers, Newsmen, Stationers, 
and Clerks of the Roads, in Town or Country. 











